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bie variety of publications which have iffued from the 
prefs ov the fabjeGi of education can be accounted for 
only by the magnitude of the objeét which they have tn view. 
It is mdeed an objeét of incalculable importance: Right 
difpofitions of the heart and a proper application of the under- 
ftanding mutt grow up from the feeds which have been fown 
in the fpring of youth. If the foil be left uncultivated, the 
weeds with which it is naturally impregnated will fhoot with 
unlimited Juxuriance and firength. There is not, there can- 
not be, an individual, therefore, the formation of whole mind 
is not of confequence to the fiate ; a confequence which matt 
of courfe increafe in propertion to the greatnefs of the iphere 
in which he is defigned to move. On the education of fuch 
as are born to hereditary wealth and honours, much every way 
depends. They are placed in a ftation too conipicuous to 
fuffer any part of their conduct to be a matter of inditierence. 
From them the current of fafhion flows. On them it depends 
to regulate the charaéter of the unthinking: a portion of the 
community: by far the moft confiderable. Thefe generally 
inodel their behaviour according to the pattern exhibited to 
them by their fuperiors; and whilft, ameng the gay and 
iathionable, vice is upheld, and virtue is either totally ditre- 
garded or but coldly commended, it is obvious that tlhe 
public morals will not arrive at a high degree ot excellence. 
If thefe remarks apply to elevated perionages in general, 
they muft apply with much more force to the occupant of 2 
throne. “ A prince isthe maker of manners.” He will give 
law to the court, the court to the kingdom. The happineis or 
mifery of thoufands, both temporal and eternal, may depend 
on his example. Situated as England at prefent is, we may 
indeed fairly fay, with the author of the work before us, ¢ lf 
we were to enquire, what is even at the prefent critical period 
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one of the moft momentous concerns which can engage the at- 
tention ofan Englithman who feels for his country hkea patriot 
and for his pofterity like a father, what is that object of whic! 
the importance is not bounded by the fhores of the Britih 
iflands, nor limited by our colonial poffefiions, with which, in 
its confequences, the interefts not only of all Europe, but of 
the whole civilized world may hereafter in foine meaiure be 
implicated, what Briton would hefiiate to repiy, ‘The ecuca- 
tion of the Princels Charlotte of Wales?’ 

Now it is evident that no education which has not relic. 
for its bafis, can render a prince fatistied with himfelf, and 
uniformly acceptable t» his country. The greateft and mot 
fplendid talents never can atone for a deficiency in this par- 
ticular; while a mind under the guidance of juft and proper 
principles will compenfate the ablence of extraordinary abili- 
ties. The experience of all ages confirm to us that a people 


-may be happy and even profperous under a fovereign not con- 


fpicuous for intellectual endowments; but we doubt whether 


-afingle inftanee could be found where a nation was felicitous 


under the {way of a potentate of depraved manners. The 
reafon indeed is obvious. A virtuous governor will reverence 
the wifdom of a minifier ; and the latter will fupply whatmay 
be wanting inthe former. But to a vicious king, the integrity 
of attatefman wiil be a reproach; he will affociate with none 
jefs abandoned than himtcif. We maft therefore repeat, that 
it is of the utmoft conieqyence both to princes and to nations, 
that the tlexibility fo peculiar to the infant mind fhould be 
mouided to the belt and moft defirable purpofes. The under- 
fianding is not only to be informed, but the heart is to be 
improved. The beit impalfes muii be given to the ‘natural 
activity’ of youth, and tue fufceptibility ef feeling peculiar to 
thatage muli be enlilted in the cauie of virtue and religion. 
To a cefire of promoting thele laudable purpoies, the publica 
tion which we ave uow called upon to examine, owes it origi. 
‘The writer is very far from pretending to offer any thing 
approaching to a ivitemw of imfiruction fur the royal pup!) 
much e/s {much farther] from preluniing to dictate a plan 
conduci to the preceptor. Whaiis here prefented, is a met 
entline, which may be filled up by far more able hands; ¢ 
fketch, which contains no coniecutive details ; which neitha 

aipires to regularity of defign, nor exaétnefs of execution. 
Such atleatt is the modeliaccount given by the-author. But 
perhaps a general view of the centents of the volumes wil 
moti effectually contribute to explain their object, Vol. 
: ° Jol.i. 
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Vol. i. chap. 1. Introductory chapter.—2. On the acquifition 
of knowledge.—3. On the importance of forming the mind — 
4. The education of a fovereign a {pecific education 5. Lm- 
portance of ftudying ancient hiftory.—6. Laws; Egypt, Per- 
fia.—7. Greece.—8. Rome.—g. Characters of hiftorians who 
were themfelves concerned in the tranfactions which they 
record —10. Reflections on hiltory; antient hittorians.— 
11. Englith hiftory; Hume.—12. Important ewras of Englifh 
hiftory; Alfred; King John ; Henry Vil.—13. Queen Eliza- 
beth.—14. Moral advantages to be drawn from the fiudy of 
hiftory independent of the examples it exhibits ; it proves the 
corruption of human nature; it demorfttates the fuperintend- 
ing power of Providence. illuftrated by inftances.—15. On the 
difiinguifhing charaéters of Chriftiavity—16. On the ferip- 
ture evidences of Chritiianity ; the Cnriftian religion pecu- 
liarly adapted to the exigencies of man, and efpecially calcu- 
lated to fapply the defects of heathen vhilefophy—i7. The 
ufe ef hiftory in teaching the choice of favourites ; flattery ; 
our tafte improved in the arts of adulation; the danger of 
flattery exemplified —18. Religion neceffary to the well being 
of ftates.—19. Integrity the true political wifdom. 

Vol ii, cap: 20. On the true arts of popularity —21. The 
importance of the royal example in promoting loyalty; on 
falfe patriotifm ; public {pirit—22. On the graces of deport- 
ment; the difpofitions neceffary for bufineis; habits of do- 
meftic life —23. On the choice of fociety; fincerity the bond 
of familiar intercourfe ; liberality; inftances of ingratitude in 
princes; on raifing the tone of converfaiion, and of mauners. 
24. On the art of moral calculation, and forming « jut eiti- 
mate of things and perfons.—25. On erroneous judgment; 
charaéter of Queen Chriftiana of Sweden; compariion of 
Chriftiana with Alfred —26. Obfervations on the age of Louis 
XIV.; and on Voltaire—27. An examination of the claims 
of thofe princes who afpired to the appellation of the Geear. 
28. Books.—29. Of periodical eilay writers, particularly 
Addifon and Johnfon.—3o. Books of amufements.—31. Books 
of inftruction —32. The Holy Scriptures; the old Teltament. 
33. The new Teftament.—34. On the abuie of terms ; enthafi- 
atm ; fuperftition; zeal for religious opinions no proof of religion. 
35. The reformation —36. On the importance of religious 
infiilutions and obfervances; they are fuited to the nature of 
Chriftianity ; and particularly adapted to the character of 
man.—37. On the eftablifhed Church of England. —g5. Su- 
perintendance of Providence maniletied in the local cireum- 
ftances, and in the religious -hiftory of England.—go. The 
lame fubjeéts continued ; tolerant {pirit of the church; cireum- 
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ftances which led to the revolution, and the providential fuc- 
ceffion of the houfe of Hanover.—4o. On Chriftianity as a 
principle of ation, elpecially as it refpeéts fupreme rulers. 

Upon this arrangement we have only to remark, that the 
feventeenth chapter ought to have occupied a different place. 
It fhould have immediately followed the fourteenth. By thete 
means, fubjects of one common nature would have been kept 
together; whereas in its prefent fituation, the feventeenth 
chapter is not only itfelf feparated from thofe of a congenial 
kind, but prepofteroully fteps in between the fixteenth and 
eighteenth, which alfo treat of topics intimately connected. 
To fome indeed the former of thefe chapters may appear un- 
neceffary.. In a work which profeffes to be an outline only, 
by many readers it would have been deemed fufficient to have 
directed the attention of the royal pupil to the numerous 
publications in which the fubject has been almoft exhautted. 
For our own parts, we rejoice that,it has not been withheld. 
The argunents are ingenious, and’ in fome degree novel— 
We would particularly recommend to-the confideration of the 
fveptic, the pertinent reflections which the annexed patflage 
contains, 


* Tiow ftriking are the peculiarities, bow obvious the fuperiority, 
which, even on a firit atiencive perutal, fill the mind of the ferious 
reader ot the Scripture! But, who is that infidel writer, who has 
fo much as taken Hs moit obvious facts into fober confideration? 
who has attempted to explain how the writers of the Old Tetia- 
ment, fhould diftcr as they have done from all the writers in the 
world, not ouly in mamtamung fo pure a theology, but in connet- 
ing with it a petional hiliory, through whieh that theology paifes as 
# chain, binding together and identifying itfelf with their whole 
fvfitem, civil and religious? ‘This hiftory, mvolying fupernatural 
events, inayv be a reafon why the wilful infidel fhould. reject it 
without examination. But let him who pretends to caudour, at- 
tentively contider theie records, and try if he cau project even an 
outline ct Jewith hitiory, trou which thote nuraculuus luterpofitions 
fal be contittently excluded. There are factsin this narration, 
which cannot be difpuied: the Jews neceflarnly having a hifiory a3 
well as other neuonus. Let the fober infidel, then, endeavour to 
make out an bypothetic Liiiory for tbem, in which, leaving out 
every thing wuraculous, all the telf-evident phavomena fhall be 
accounted for with philofophic pluufibility. If this be poffible, why 
bus it not been attempted? But if this be really impracticable, | 
mean, if thefe events do actually fo make up the body of their 
national hiftory, as that no hittory would be left, if they were to be 
taken away; then let tome farther theory be devifed, to explain 
how « hiftory, thus exclutively ftrange, fhould ftand conneéted with 
a theology as exclufively true? Let the fober deilt prove, if be 
eqn, tbat it was unworthy of the God of nature to diitinguilh, by 
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fuch extrv rlinary interferences, that nation, which alone, of all the 
nations of the earth, acknowledged him; or let him feparate, if he 
be able, that national recognition of the true God, trom their be- 
lief of thofe dittinguifhing iuterpofitions, Hf they alone acknow- 
ledged the rightful fovereign of the univerfe, who belicved that that 
fovereign had figually manifefted himfelf’in their behalf, can the 
deifi thew that the belief of the events was not effential to the ac- 
knowledgment of the fuppofed author of them? Or will he affert, 
that the eftablifhmeut of fuch a truth amongit that people, who 
have fince a@tually communicated it to fo many other people, perry 
haps to all, deitis not excepted, who really do embrace it; I fay, 
will befoberly afert that fuch a purpofe did not juttly aud con- 
iifiently warrant the very kind of iuterpolition, which the Jewith 
hiftory prefents to us? 

“ But let the honeft infidel, if fach there be, take furiher into the 
account the manner in which the maintaimers of the one true God 
have acted upon that belief. Let him examine the principles of the 
Jewith moralifs, and fee where elfe, in the ancient world, thie genuine 
intereits of virtue are fo praétically provided for. Let him read 
the fublime and moft cordial effulions of the Old Teftament poets, 
and fay, where elfe the author of Being, and of all goody is to tully 
recognized, or fo fuitably adored? Let him confider the expodiu- 
lation of the prophets, and the felf-criminating records of the 
hiftorians, and find for them any fhadow of parallel in the hiftory of 
mankiad. Let the man of geniue oblerve how the minds of the 
writers were elevated, on what a ftrong and fteady pinion they 
foared. Let the man of virtue refiect how deeply their hearts were 
engaged; and let the man of /earning compare what he reads here, 
with all that has come from Heathen poeis, fages, or lawyivers; 
and then, let it be fuberly pronounced, whether it is conceivable 
that all this fhould exift, without forme adequate caufe, and, whether 
any caufe can be fo rationally afligned, as that which their venerable 
lawgiver has himfelf exprefied, in terms the moft critically appofite, 
and the moft unaffectedly imprefive? ‘ Afk now,’ fayshe, ‘ of the 
‘ days that are patt, which were before thee, fince the day that 
God created man upon earth; and afk from che one fide of 
heaven to the other, whether there hath been any fuch thing as 
this great thing is, or hath been heard like it? Did ever peo- 
ple hear the voice of God, fpeaking out of the midf of the fire as 
thou haft heard, and live? or has God affayed to go and take him 
a nation from tbe midit of another nation, by temptations, by 
figns, and by wonders, and by war, aud by an out-ftreiched arm, 
and by great terrors, according to all that the Lord your God 
did for you, in Egypt, before your eyes? Unto thee it was thewn 
that the Lord He is God; there is none elfe belide him. Know, 
therefore, this day, and confider it in thine heart, that the Lord 
He is God; in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath, there 
is none elfe.’ 

“If fuch be the inevitable conclufion refpecting the Old Teftament, 
how much more irrefiftible muft be the impreflion made by the New! 
The peculiarity which was adverted to above, ought, even in the 
eye of a philofophical inquirer, to engage deep attention. I mean, 
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that that to which heathen fages pointed, as the only valuable ob- 
ject of homan purfuit is, m this wonderful volume, deferibed as 
matter of pojéjion. Here, and here only, amongtt all the records of 
human teelings, is Aappine/s ferioufly claimed, and confiftently 
exemplified. ‘fo the importance of this point, witnefs is borne by 
every wifi which a humih being forms, and by every figh which 
heaves his bofom. But, it is a fect, perhaps not yet fufficiently 
adverted to, that at no period do heathen fages feem fo ftrongly to 
have felt the utter inefficiency of all their fchemes for attaining 
this object, as at the period when the light of Chriftianity diffufed 
itfelf throuch the earth. Cicero, that brighteft of Roman luminaries, 
had not oniy put his couutrymen in poffefion of the fubstance of 
Grecian wiidom, to which his own rich eloquence gave new force 
and luttre, but he had added thereto the deep refuits of his own ob- 
fervations, during a life of the moft diverfified experience, in a period 
the moft eventful. And, to this point, he uniformly brings all his 
difquifitions, that man can only be happy by a congue? over him/eif; 
by fome energetic principle of wifdom and virtue fo eftablithed in 
his bofom, as to make him habitually fuperior to every wrong 
pifion, to every criminal or weak defire, to the attractions of plea- 
fure, and the thocks of calamity. But it was not Cicero only, who 
refted in this conclufion: Horace, the gayett of the Latin poets, is 
little lefs explicit in his acknowledgment, that man fhould then 
only tind eafe when he had learnt the art of flying, in a moral fenje, 
from himfeif.”—(V ol. i. pp. 235—242.) ; 

t isnot, however,a cold affent of the underftanding to the 
truths of Scripture hiftory, with which the inftruétor of an 
exalted perfonage fhould content himfelf; the heart muft alto 
be engaged and influenced. £ Chriftianity is not an ingenious 
theory, a fublime but impracticable {peculation ; it isa fyftem 
for common apprebention and for daily ufe. The mind mut 
be under the conftant regulation ofa religious principle. This 
principle muit be interwoven into the very frame and temper. 
ft mutt operate, not at particular feafons and on great occations 
only, but muft exert itfelf at all times, muft be extended to 
every action ; muft have weight in the mofi minute, and mutt 
influence the moft important concerns; in fhort, it muft be a 
motive of conduét, rather than a matter of oltentation. It is 
this and this only, that can guard princes from the, dangers 
to which they are expofed beyond all other men. ‘ The 
higheft nobility have their equals, their competitors, and even 
their fuperiors. Thofe who are born within the fphere of 
royalty are deftitute of all fach extrinfic means of correction, 
and muft be wholly indebted for their fafety to the foundnefs 
of their principles.” ‘The elevated female, on whom the na- 
tional welfare may hereafter fo much depend, fhould be taught 
never to lofe fight of theie important truths. In the wgrds of 
this author,— ; 
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“She fhould practically underitand, that religion, though it has its 


_diftiné and feparate duties, vet itis not by any means a difiinét and 


feparate thing, fo as to make up a duty of itielf, difconnected with 

other duties ; but that it is a grand, and univerfally gove rning 

principle, which is to be the fountain of her morality, and the living 

ipring of all ber actions: that religion is net mercly a thing to be 

retained in the mind, as a dormant mais of inoperative opinions, 

but which is to be brougkt, by every individual, into the detail of’ 
every day’s deeds ; which, in a Prince, is to influence his private 

behaviour, as well as his public conduct; which is to regulate his 

choice of minifers, and his adoption of meafures; which is to go- 

vern his mind, in meking war and making peace; which is to ac- 

company him, not only to the clofet, but to the council; which is 
to fill his mind, whether in the world or in retirement, with an 

abiding fenfe of the vaft refponfibility which he is under, and the 

awful account to which he will one day be called, betore that Being, 

who lodges the welfare of fo many millions in his hands. In fine, 

to borrow the words of the pious archbifhop Secker, ‘it ought to 

be explicitly taught, and much dwelt upon, that religion extends its 

authority to every thing: to the moit worldly, the commoneft, the 
lowett’ (and furely, ftill more to the higheft earthly) ¢ things; 

binding us to behave reafonably, decently, humbly, honourably, 
meekly, and kindly in them all; and that its interfering fo far, 
inftead of being a hardfhip, is a great bleffing to us, becaufe it in- 
terferes always for our good.’” —(Vol.ii. pp. 390 —392.) 


With thefe fentiments imprefled upon the heart, the royal 
pupil will readily uaderfiand ‘ that it is poflible to be zealous 
tor religious opinions, without pollefiing any genuine religion ; 
nay, that a fiery religious zeal has been fouad compatible with 
the moft flagitious morals.’ And coniequently, though her 
piety will guard her from indifference, the rectitude of her 
feelings will deiend her againft bigotry. She will not be a 
Charles the Second, neither would the be, even were the power 
conceded to her, a perfecuting Mary. She may, fhe will be, 
defirous of * knowing the exifting fiate of religion,’ and of 
forming a reafonable judgment between contending parties ; 
but the will neither be ¢ a wrangling polemic,’ like ‘ the eighth 
Henry, nor ‘ aroyal doctor’ like ‘ the fecond James.’ 

It has happened, by fome firange miiconception, that reli- 
gion and politics have been deemed irreconcileable. How 
valuable foever Chriftianity may be to individuals, and how- 
ever properly it may be eftablithed as the rule and meafure of 
condu& between man and man, fiatefmen have been too 
ready to admit that it cannot with fatety be at all times 
brought into action in national concerns. Deception and 
falfehood, which in private affairs meet with deferved repro- 
bation, when applied to the advancement of public purpoies, 
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have been more than excufed; they have been praifed* 
and rewarded. This erroneous, though we fear, prevalent 
idea, the author of this work has very forcibly combated 
in the eightheenth and nineteenth chapters, which deferye 
thé ferious attention of every public charaéter. It is not in 
goomeity only that a firaight line is the thorteft. It is in- 
finitely laborious (we ufe the prefent writer’s words) to maii- 
tain an undeviating courte of diffimulation, a moment’s inter- 
miffion of which may defeat the policy of years. Yet this 
unremitting attention, this wearing watchfulnets, is effential 
to that worldly policy of which South fays, that “ Folly being 
the fuperftruéture, it is but reafon that the foundation fhould 
he faltity.”. The fame acute judge of mankind obferves, that 
the defigning politicians, of the party he was combating, 
feemed to act as if they thought that fpeech was given to 
ordinary men to communicate their mind, but to wile men 
for concealing it. The diflembler thould alfo remember, that 
however deeply intereft and induftry enable him to lay his 
plans, the intereft and induttry of others will be equally at 
work to detect them. Befides, the deepeft politician can carry 
on no great fchemes atone; and as all affociation depends on 
opinion, few will lead their aid or commit their fafety to 
one whofe general want of probity forbids the hope of per- 
petual confidence, or of permanent fecurity. 
' But the moft fedulous attention and the beft regulated edu- 
cation will fail of obtaining their appropriate end, unlefs the 
ear of the royal perfonage be guarded againit adulatioh. He 
was no contemptible judge of the human heart, and of human 
nature, who made a man of underftanding declare himtelf 
weak enough to be pleafed with the compliments of the knight 
of La Mancha, though at the fame time he knew him to be 
a madman. Flattery indeed has been found to tucceed where 
other arts of corruption have been tried in vain. It is a potion 
that has intoxicated the moft temperate and the moft fober. 
We know from good authority that one of the beft of the 
Roman emperors, though he was proof againft the charms of 
avarice and {plendour, was net proof against the blandish- 
ynents of adulation. He was anxious, to a fault, to diicover 
in what terms he was fpoken of by his deceafed friends. He 
was never more delighted than when fulfomely praited ; nor 
more grieved than when moderately, that 1s, truly, com- 
mended 





* “ Adulteria quidem exercuiffe,” fays Suetonius, {peaking oi 
Auguitus, “ ne amici quidem negant : excufantes fane, non libidine 
‘¢ jed ratione commiffa, quo facilius confilia adverfarioram per 
“ cujufyue mulieres exquiriret!” We with this mode of thinkin 
had been peculiar to Pagans.—-Reviewer. “a 
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mended by them *. Nay, he carried his foliv to an extent that 


would appear totally incredible, was the truth of it confirmed 
tu us by a witnefs of lets veracity. He was ridiculons enough 
to with to have it thought that his eyes poflefled a more than 
human brilliancy, and was pleafed at obierving any one, at 
whom he looked ftedfaftly, decline bis head as if dazzled by 
ihe fun!+ But we need not devixte from the pages of our 
own hiftory, for examples of this vice. The mafculiue fpirit 
of Elizabeth was even greedy of adulation. [Even at an ad- 
vanced period of life fhe could be pleated with a compliment 
to her beauty. The paflions of the woman, rather than the 
fears of the prince, probably aif led to that horrid murder of 
a rival queen, which has fiained with indelible infamy the 
memory of that fovereign. This is a topic which has engaged 
much of this author’s attention. Amuidft other pertinent re- 
narks it is obferved, and almoft every page of hiftory tupporte 
the obfervation, 


“ Princes have generally been greedy of praife in pretty exact 
proportion to the pains which they have taken not to deferve it. 
Venry VII. was a patron of learned men, and might himfelf be 
accounted learned. But his favourite ttudies, inttead of preierving 
him from the love of flattery, ferved to lay him open to it. Scho- 
lattic divinity, the fafhionable learning ot the times, as Burnet ob- 
ferves, fuited his vain and contentious temper; and as ecclefiattics 
were to be his critics, his purfuits of polemical theology brought 
him in the largeft revenue of praife; fo that there feemed to be a 
conteft between him and them, whether they could offer or he could 
{wallow the moit copious draughts of Hattery.”"—(Vol. i. p. 271.) 

And again, 

“ ‘There have been few princes fo ill cifpofed, as not te have 
oven made worfe by uumeafured flattery. Even tone of the mott 
cepraved Roman eiaperors began their career with a fair promife. 
Tiberius fet out with being nuld and prudent; aud even Nero, tor 
a confiderable time, either wore the mafk, or did not need it. While 
Lis two virtuous friends maintuiued their influence, every thing 
looked favourable. But when his fycophants had fucceeded ia 
waking Seneca an object of ridicule; and when ‘igellinus was 


preferred 





* “ Nam quamvis minime appeteret hereditates, ut qui nun- 
quam ex ignoti teftamento capeve quidquam fultinuerit: amicorum 
tamen fuprema judicia morofiffime penfitavit: neque dolore dif- 
fimulato i parcius aut citra honorem verborum: neque gaudio, fi 
grate piéque quis fe profecutus fuiffet.”—Suet. Auguli. cap. 66. 

+ “ Oculos habuit claros et nitidos: quibus etiam exiftimare 
volebat ineffe quiddam divini vigoris: guadcbatque fi quis fibi acrius 
intuenti, quafi ad fulgorem folis vultum {ubmitteret.”—Id. de eod. 
cap. 79. , 
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preferred to Burrhus, all that followed was a natural confo- 
quence. ‘The abject flavery of the peuple, the fervile decrees of 
the fenate, the obfequious acquiefcence of the court, the proftrate 
homage of every ordar, atl concurred to bring out his vices in their 
full luxuriance, and Rome, as was but jnft, became the vidim of 
the monfier the had pampered. ‘Tacitus, with his ufual honei 
indignation, declarcs, that as often as the emperor commanded 
banifiments or ordered afalinations, fo often were thenks and 
facrifices decreed to the Gods! 

“* But, in our happier days, as fubjects, it is prefumed, indi), + 
no fuch propenfitics, fo under our happier conftitution, hav: 
no fuch opportunities. Yet powerful, though gentler, and alino% 
whapparent means, may be employed to weaken the virtue, «:.! 
injure the faine of a prince.—To degrade his character, he need 
wuly be led into one vice, idlenets ; and be attacked by one weapon, 
tiattery. Indifcriminate acquiefcence and foothing adulation will 
lay his mind open to the incurfion of every evil, without his being 
aware of it; for his table ‘s not the place where he expects to 
meet an enemy, confequently, he is not on his guard againti him. 
And where he is thus powerfully affailed, the kindeft nature, the 
beft intentions, the gentleft manners, and the mildett difpofitions 
eaunot be depended on for preferving hum from thofe very 
corruptions to which the worlt propeniities lead; and there is 2 
degree of facility, which, from foftnefs of temper, becomes imbe- 
cility of mind. 

“ For there is hardly a fault a fovereign can commit, to which 
flattery may not inciine him. It impels to oppolite vices; to apa- 
thy and egotifin, the natural failings of the great ; to ambition which 
infames the heart, to anger which diftorts it; to hardnefs which 
deadens, and to feltifinels which degrades it. He fhovld be taught, 
as the intrepid Mafiillon* taught his youthful prince, that the 
flattery of the courtier, contradictory as the affertion may iecis, 
is little lefs dengerous than the difloyalty of the rebel. Both would 
betray bine; andthe crime of him who would dethrone, and of him 
who would debate hs prince, however they may difler in a political, 
differ but hittie in a moral view: vay, the ill effects of the traito.’s 
crime may, to the prince at leait, be bounded by time, while te 
confequences of the flatierer’s may extend to eternity.”—(Vol.. 
p- 27 9—282.) 


Not ouly againft admitting the poifon of flattery into their 
own wofoms thould royal perfons be on their guard ; they 
‘thould be cautious how they indulge in it in their communice- 
tions with cthers. ‘They never fhould excite a hope which 
they mean to difappoint; they never fhould raife expecta 
tions 
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« * See Maffillon’s Sermons, abounding equally in the fublimck 
piety and the richeit eloquence,” 
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tions which they mean not to gratify.—On this point we en- 
tirely agree with this writer: and although we may be thought 
to have copied largely already, we are tempted to think that 
the intrinfic excellence of the fubjoined obfervations will 
plead our excufe for tranfcribing them into our journal. 


« A royal perfon fhould early be taught, that it is no fmall part 
of wifdom and virtue to repel improper requefts. But, while firm 
in the principle as Chriftian duty requires, it is no violation of that 
duty to be as gentle in the expreffion, as Chrifiian kindnefs de- 
mands; never forgetting the well-known circumitance, that of 
iwo fovereigns of the houfe of Stuart, one refufed favours in @ 
more gracious manner than the other granted them. Itis, there- 
iore, not enough that a prince fhould acquire the difpofition to 
confer favours, he fhould alfo cultivate the talent. He thould not 
only know how and when to commend, and how and when to be- 
ftow, but alfo how and when to refufe; and fhould carefully ftudy 
the important and happy art of difcriminating between thote whofe 
merit deferves favour, and thofe whofe necefiities demand relief, 
it thould be eftablifhed into a habit, to make no vague promifes, raife 
no falie hopes, and difappoint no hepes which have been fairly raifed. 

“ Princes fhould uever fhelter their meaning under ambiguous 
expretlions; nor uie any of thofe equivocal or general phrafes, 
which may be interpreted any way, and which, either from their 
ambiguity orindeterminate loofenets, will be tranflated into that lan- 
guage, which happens to fuit the hopes or the fears of the petitioner, 

uld ever be remembered, that a hafly promife, given to gain 

io fave appearances, to ferve a prefling emergency, or to 
get nd of a prefent importunity, and not performed when the 
occafion occurs, dees as much harm to the promifer in a political, 
asin a moral view. For the final difappointinent of fuch raifed ex- 
pectations wil! do ap injury more than equal to any temporary 
advantage, which could be derived from making the promife, 
Even thy wifer werldiy politicians have been aware of this. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, overveari g as he was, fiill preferved the attach- 
ment of his adherents, by wever violating his engagements. While 
Mazarin, whofe vices were of a bafer firain, was true to no man, 
and, therefore, attached no man. ‘There was no tet of people on 
whom he could depend, becaufe there was none whom he had 
not deceived. ‘Though his lefs elevated capacity, and more mode- 
rate ambition, enabled him to be lefs fplendidly mifchievous than 
his predeceffor, yet his bad faith and want of honour, his falfhood 
and low cunning, as they prevented all men from confiding in him 
during his life, fo they have configued his memory to perpetual de- 
teftation. 

“ In habituating Princes to delight to confer favours on the de- 
ferving, it fhould be remembered, that were it is right to beftow 
them at all, it is right alfo not to wait till they are folicited. But, 
while the royal perfon is taught to confider munificence as a truly 
princely virtue, yet an exact definition of what true, and efpe- 

cially 
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cially what reval, munificence is, will be one of the moft falutary lef. 
fons he can karo. Liberality 13 one of the brighett ftars in the whole 
contiellation of virtues; Qut it fhines moit benignantly, when it 
dees not depend on its own folilary luftre, but biends its rays with 
the conflucut radiance oF the furrounding lights. The individual 
favour muti notiatrench ou any fuperior claim; no bounty iui 
/letringe on its neighbouring viriucs, jultice, or diicretion ; nor mutt 
it take iis characier from its outwardiy refemblag vices, oflents 
tion, vanity, or protuiep. Real merit of.every kind thould ix 
remunersied ; but thofe who potfeis merits toreigu from their owa 
profetiien, though they thould be ftill rewarded, fhould not be r- 
sauuerated gut of the refources of that profeffion. Nor thould 
talents, however confiderable, which are irrelevant to the profei- 
fion, be made a motive for placing a man in it. Louis XIV. 
chote Father ja Chaife for his conteffor, becaufe he uaderiteod 
fometbing of medais !’—{ Vol. ii. p. 42—406.) 


With the fentiments exprefied in this work, ours are, 10 
general, in perfect uuifun. Yet, od dome points, we muii 
be allowed to difler in opinion. The Greek language, this 
anthor coneeives, may be diipenied with in the education of 
a prineets, becauie its writers may be read with futficient ad- 
vantage through the medium of a tranflation. The Latin 
language, however, is elteemed neceflury, becaute “ The litera- 
ture of None is peculiarly interefiing, as being the moft fatis- 
fuctory mediam throvgh which the moderns can obtain aa 
intimate know ledze of the, antient world.” We do not mean 
to examine how far the dead languages are er are not neccf- 
fary to the infiruction of a princefs. But we fee not the 
finalleit reaion for imagining the Laiin to Le more indifpen- 
fable than the Greek. lf the Greek authors may be read with 
fificient advantage throngh the means of a traniiation, why 
may not the Latin? If the aitairs of the Grecian fiates may 
be learned from a tranilation of Thueydicss, for inftance, why 
may not thole of the Remans, from a tranflation of Livy? If 
the eloquence of Demotthenes is to be judged of from a 
verfion, why is not that of Cicero to be entrufted to the 
fume medium? But ‘ t-e Latin tongue enables us for our- 
felves, without an interpreter, to examine all the particular 
circum({tances in manners, intercourfe, modes of thinking and 
fpeakirg, of that period which was chofen as fittett for the 
wivent of the Metliah.’ And does not a knowledge of the 
Greek etfectthe fame? In our judgment it does, and ina 
much higher degree. The New Teftament, as every one 
krows, is written in Greek, which at that time was a fort of 
univerfal language. And furely that man fiands a fairer 
ehauce of undertianding without an interpreter (though we 
fre no icafo., Why inicrpreters ace to be negleéted) the up” 
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of the Greek language, who is a mafier of that language, than 
he who is acquainted with the Latin only, to which fome of 
its modes of expreflion have but 2 remote affinity. Befides, 
whoever reads the Scriptures in any other tongue than that 
ia Which they were con pofed, muti teutt entirely to an inier- 
preter. For what elfe is a tranilator? He only gives us the 
jeaie which he affixes to the original; and he either may or 
nay not furnith us with the true meaning of its autor, Dut 
+.¢ Latin * would give her the etymology of words, and thus 
-uter ber more exact in the ufe of her own language.’ Now, 
» mention that Greek alfo would contribute to this end ; 
; tuls be a reafon for learning Latin, it is a reafun alfo for 
learning Saxon. _We cannot entirely agree with the author, 
as lo another potition, which is advanced in the faime chapter. 
{lus writer conceives that the royal pupil ought not to be in- 
jiructed in the fine arts, as they are cailed, becaute it wou.d 
require too much time to attain perfection in them, and be- 
canie, whatever falls thortof perfection, is, in this age, deemed 
nothing worth. We do not mean to contend that aking 
fhould bea painter, a fiddier, or a poet, by profeflion. Yet 
we think painting, mufic, aud poetry, good in their way. 
Aud we thould very much fear that a prince who was unac- 
quainted with the fine arts, or, if we may be allowed fuch an 
expreilion, was uninitiated in them, would fiand a chance to 
diirelith them entirely. We thould be apprehe:five that if he 
did not abfolutely difcourage, yet that le would not patronize 
them: and that thus one grand mean wouid be loft of calling 
turth individual merit, and of promoting the uational glory. 
As to the fear which feems to. predominate in the mind of 
the writer, viz. that the fiady wouid occupy too much time, 
and prevent the princefs from attending to more important 
concerns, we conceive it to be groundiefs. Lt is not, in the 
nature of things, that a child thould be capable of enduring 
the laboar of inceflant application to fiudies of a ieverer kind. 
Something by way of relaxation inuft be ailowed to that age. 
Why may not a certain knowledge of the fine aris be ob- 
tained, as a {pecies of amufement: From thote in which the 
generality of children are induiged, the condition itfelf of 
the royai child wiil exclude her. We muft feek for them, 
therefore, in a change of purtuits; we mutt teek for them in a 
reatonabie variety. 
in noticing the condition of Greece, the corruptions of the 
Athenian fiage are naturally introduced. But audit the im- 
purities of that ftage, the chafie and manly productions of the 
tragic poets, 
* In chorus, or iambic, teachers bef 
Of moral prudence,” 
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are not overlooked. he writer then takes occafion to ep. 
quire, whether, in the morals of the Athenian populace, ‘a 
anfwer 1s not provided to that long agitated quettion, Wheiher 
the fiage can be indeed made a fchool of miorals? It i 
ebierved that 

“ ‘No queftion had ever a fairer chance for decifion than wes 
here aiforded.—If it be allowed that there never was a more 
profligate city than Athens; 2f it be equally indifputable, that never 
country poilefied more unexceptional dramatic poets than Lychylw, 
[£ichylus] Sophocles, and Euripides ; if the ame city thus at once 
produced the beft phyficians and the worft patients; what is the 
refult? Do the Athenian annals record, that any clafs or condition 
of citizens were actually reformed by confiantly frequenting, we lad 
almoti 1aid, by conftantly living in the theatre ?” 

We are aftonifhed that the fallacy and difingenuoufnefs of 
this reafoning could have efcaped the notice of any perton ol 
common -penetration. Was it owing to the natural and in- 
herent unfitnefs of plays in general to the purpofes of reforma- 
tion, that thofe of ASichylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, failed 
of fuccefs? Did the Athenian people, whofe manners were 


fo vicious, {pend a great portion of their time in atiending to 
thefe immortal productions of the tragie mufe? No: It was 
in litiening to the effufions of the licentious Ariftophanes, 
and others of the fame ftamp, that they employed themfelves. 


They were not the patients of thofe phyficians who offered 
falutary medicines, bu of thofe quacks who adminiftered 
the gilded, yet envenomed pill. Why thould we complain oi 
the ineflicacy of medicine, merely becaufe that patient is not 
benefited by it, who, inftead of following the advice of the 
moti eminent of the faculty, is daily fwallowing potions of 
the moft noxious quality? Did the reafoning of this writer 
prove that the theatre was incapable of being converted int 
an infirument of moral inftruction, we could by the very fame 
procels fhow, that the truths of the gofpel were not adapted 
win the aflent of mankind. We might fay, almoft in the words 
of this author, If it be allowed that there never was a cit! 
more ayerfe to Chriftianity than Jerufailem ; if it be equally 
indifputable, that never country polletied more unexcepticn- 
able teachers of that religion, than Jefus, Paul, and James: 1 
the fame city thus at once produced the beft phyficians and tl: 
worlt patients; what is the retuli? The refult, according to 
our author's mode of reafoning retpecting the Athenia 
theatres, would be, that the inftruGions of the Mefiiah and 
his favoured apotiles were not fuited to produce belief. But, 
according to found logic, the refult is this—the patients, 
both in the one cafe and the other, either did not oar to 
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their phyficians, or did not obey them. No man, we prefume, 
ever contended that leilons of vice would advance the caufe 
of virtue, in confequence of being delivered from the fiage, 
and of being decked with dramatic fplendor. But were pure 
norality, and pure morality only, fuffered to occupy the 
theatre, we fee no reafon for fuppofing that it would be not 
a good fchool of reform. 

As a mean of raifing the powers of converfation, this writer 
afks, whether the royal pupil might not commit to memory, 
fiom the bett authors in every department, one felect pal- 
txge, one firiking precept, which, in the hours of relaxation, 
micht form a kind of thefis for interefting converfation ? For 
initance, a fhort fpecimen of eloquence from: South, or of rea- 
foning from Barrow; a detached reflection, on the analogy 
of religion to the conftitution of nature, from Butler; a polr- 
tical character trom Clarendon ; a maxim of prudence irom 
the Proverbs; a precept of government from Bacon; a moral 
document irom ihe Rambler ; a paflage of antient hittory from 
Piutarch, &*. To us, we candidly coniets, this icheme 
feems not to promife much advantage. Detirable as it cer- 
taiuly is, that the illuftrious character, of whom we are {peak- 
ing, fhould ‘be familiarized to ferious and folid couverfation, 
we do not congder the method here propofed to be, in a 
general poiut of view, befi fuited for the purpoie. The tutor, 
it a men of fenfe and merit, and fuch we are to prefume he 
is, and wil! be, can lead to any or to all of thefe topics, al- 
though the pupil fhould not have learned a fentence on the 
iubject: and indeed we objett to her doing io, becaute we 
fear that it might create a pedantic and fuperficial fpirit. It 
might render her contented with knowing a littl of every 
thing. 1t might difpofe her to rett fatisiied with remember- 
wg a few detached, and therefore almofi uteleis, pailages, 
when fhe ought to be miftrels of the very pith and marrow 
of an autnor. Such as are engaged in the initruction of youth 
know the danger of this. They know how diilicult it is to 
confine their principal attention to a finglie object. Nay, the 
fame may be faid of more advanced years. It is eafier to be 
fomething of a critic, of a chemifi, aud of a geometrician, 
than to ‘attain to ®minence in either capacity ; and this, not 
becaufe the fifth or fixth fteps in each art is more diflicult 
than the third or fecond, but becaute the ftudent ties from 
one to the other, and applies himte!t fedulouily to neither. 
The great Roman critic had reafon on his tide, when he faid, 
“ facilius eft multa quam diu facere +.” 

We 





* See vol.ii. p.135, + Quintil. L.i. c. 12. 
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We muft be further permitted to thiuk, in oppofition to 
this author, that the Bible, in its original fhape, is not the 
moft proper book for very young perfons. We do not mean 
to fay that certain portions may not be felected for their ute 
with advantage and effect; but, as a whole, we muft be of 
opinion that it is not adapted to their capacity. The difi- 
culties and obtcurities which occur in it, are fuch as to require 
fedulous attention, even from the truly learned ; and although 
we are aware that plain and finple expofitions would conts- 
bute to remove many of them, yet we quetiion whether fuch 
expolitions could in general be brought to the level of a very 
young mind. Befides, may not the recollection of baying 
yead ihe Scriptures, as a taik, leave prejudices not eafily over- 
come? We have known fcholars who never could fully relith 
the writings of Homer and of Virgil, in confequence of the 
alfociation of ideas which the reading of them, at a tine 
when they could not fully underftand them, had produced 
in their minds.—Now we are fpeaking of books, we may 
be permitted to exprefs our furprife, that Hume is the only 
Englith hifiorian whofe works are noticed. Why was not 
Henry entitled to that honour. He lived not, it is true, to 
complete his defign; but his work, as far it goes, we deem 
one of the moit valuable hiftories of which we can boat. 
It would have afforded us alfo foie fatisfaction to have found, 
that, in recommending Robertfon’s Scotifh Hiftory, fome 
notice had been taken of the prejudices which by refpec- 
table critics he has been fuppofed to entertain. Jt ought, we 
think, in common fairnets, to have been faid that his ac- 
count of Mary’s conduct has been deemed uncandid ; nev, 
that the whole of that part of his narrative has been jup- 
poled to move in a line oppofite to that of truth. We, indeed, 
think that Whitaker has proved it to demonftration. But on 
this fubjeét we cannot now enlarge; it would ‘tranfport us 
beyond our timits. This coufideration prevents us alfo fron 
examining the character of Elizabeth, as given in one part oi 
the woik beiore us. It appears to us by much too favouratie. 
As to the ob{tacies and difhiculties with which fhe had to con- 
tend on coming to the throne, we believe them to have been 
in a great meature imaginary. With refpeét to the Protetiant 
religion, the wey for its introduction had been already 
fmoothed. The conduct of the eighth Henry had contributed 
to alienate the minds of the people from the court of Rome. 
The actual eftablifhment of Proteffantifm under the {hort 
reign of Edward had rendered the populace acquainted with 
it, and had gained over many to its intereft. ~ The reftoration 
of the papal worfhip, under the cruel and bigotted et 
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been attended with fuch fcenes of blood, as confirmed all the 
friends of Proteftantifm in the interefts of the reformation, 
aid fecured the approbation of the moderate to the fame 
caufe. The majority of the nation were ripe for the-change. 
They were prepared to embrace the religion of their queen. 
So {mall was the oppofition which its eftablifhment expe- 
rienced, according to a contemporary hiftorian*, that of the 
inferior clergy only twenty-four deans and archdeacons, fifty 
prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, and eighty reétors, loft 
their preferments on the occafion. 

Although on thefe and fome other points, which the length 
to which we have extended this article prevents us from no- 
ticing, our ideas and thofe of this author differ; yet we en- 
tertain a high opinion of the work. The matter is good, and 
the tiyle generally unexceptionable. It may be thought, per- 
haps, by fome, that the few feraps of Latin which: it contains 
might have been fpared; and we think fo too. Mott of them 
are trite and frivolous, and oné muft be incorre@. But with 
the whole we have been fingularly pleafed. We are of opi- 
nion that few perfons will arile from its perufal without benefit 
to their morals, and improvement to their minds. 





Art. CLXX. Fofer’s Effays. 
(Concluded from p. 575.] 
N R. Fofter’s third Eifay is very valuable. He begins 


with giving fome intiances of terms which have been, 

he thinks, often unjufily employed as expreflive of contempt; 
and he mentions particularly the unjuttifiable ufe of the terms 
Puritan, Methodi, and Jacobin. He is likewife of opinion 
that the epithet romantic, is frequently mifapplied. “ It has 
beome a canvenient exploding word, of more {pecial deriding 
fignificance than the other words of its order, fuch as wild, 
extravagant, and cifionary.”’—,Vol. ii. p. 10.) Its fignifica- 
tion, as itiscommonly ufed, is extremely vague, though “ its 
obvious origination fhews it to have been intended to figmfy 
the qualities which characterifed the perfons and the tranfac- 
tions difplayed in the works called Romances, and the firange 
ipecimens of real life which have been the moft allied to thele 
fictions, and fometimes the bafis of them.” Now “the great 
Seneral diftinétion of the actors in thofe books and times has 
been 
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been the afcendancy of imagination over judgment ; and this 
is, therefore, the main principle of every thing that may jutily 
now be denominated romantic in human charatter.  Perlons 
of ftrong and clear underfianding, and little or fubordinate 
fancy, are never in any great degree romantic. You would 
laugh to hear, for inftance, of the romantic Dean Swift.” 
(pp. 13, 14.) 

The author has many excellent remarks (which we have not 
room to copy) on the different modifications of the character, 
according to the vatural or accidental circumftances by which 
itis formed. ‘Thefe remarks are illuftrated by many judicious 
and pertinent examples. The following, for inftance, will 
receive due applauie from every man of fente : 


“ The fame charge, of being unadapted to man, feems applica- 
ble to the fpeculations of thofe philofophers and philanthropilis 
who have eloquently difplayed the happinefs, and afferted the 
practicability, of an equality of property and modes of life through- 
out fociety. Thofe who really anticipated or projeéted the prac- 
tical trial of the fyfiem, muft have forgotten on what planet thoi 
apartments were built, or thofe arbours were growing, in which 
they were contemplating fuch vilions. For, in ‘thefe vifions, they 
beheld the ambition of one part of the inhabitants, the craft o 
audacity of another, the avarice of another, the ftupidity or indo- 
lence of another, and the felfifinefs of almoft all, as mere adventi- 
tious faults, fuperinduced on the character of the fpecies, and in- 
ftantly flying off at the approach of better inftitutions ; which fhull 
prove, to the confufion of* the calumniators of human nature, thet 
nothing is fo congenial to it as moderation and difintereitedne!: 
However, it is but juf to acknowledge that moft of them hav 
admitted the necefity of fuch a grand transformation as to mabe 
man another being, previouily to the adoption of the fyitem. ‘Ih. 
is al] very well: when the proper race of men fhall come frou 
Utopia, the fyftem and polity may very properly come along wil: 
them; or may be carefully preferved here, in volumes more pre 
cious than thofe of the Sibyls, against their arrival. ‘Till then, th 
fober ebfervers of the human character will read thefe beautilu 
theories as romances, adapted to excite farcaftic ridicule in they 
fpleneti« hours, when they are difguited with human nature, aud t 
produce deep melancholy in their benevolent ones, when they pil: 
it.”"—(vol. ii. pp. 32—34.) 

In this effay the reader will find many other paflages o! 
equal merit with that here tranferibed. We particularly re 
gret that we cannot find room for the author's fine reflection 
(pp. 56—61) on the vilionary and romantic expectation 
which fome fanguine reformers have profeffed to entertain trom 
what they call the Omnipotence of Trath. We fhall, how- 
ever, prefent our readers with a very ftriking note, aa 
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relates to expectations of a fimilar kind, and which difplays 
the moft refined as well as keeneft irony. 


“ Jn reading, lately, fome part of a well-written book, publifhed 
a few years fince, I came ‘to the following paffage, which, though in 
connedtion indeed with the fubje¢t of elections, exprefies the author’s 
general opinion of the ftate of fociety, and of the means of exalting 
it to wifdom and virtue. ‘ The bulk of the community begin to 
examine, to feel, to underitand their rights and duties. They only 
require the foftering care of the philofopher to ripen them into com- 
plete rationality, and furnifa them with the requifites of political and 
moral aétion.” Here I paufed to indulge my wonder. The fotter- 
ing care of the philofopher! Why, then, is not the philofopher 
about his bufinefs? why does he not go and indoérinate [endoctriner 
is good French, but we queftion whether to indoétrinate is legitimate 
Englifh] a company of peafants in the intervals of a ploughing or 
a harveft day, when he will, of courfe, find them far more eager for 
his inftruétions than for drink? Why does he not introduce him- 
felf among a circle of farmers, who cannot fail, as he enters, to be 
very judicioufly difcuffing, with the aid of their punch and their 
pipes, the moft refined quefiions refpecting their rights and duties, 
and wanting but exactly Ais aid, inftead of more punch and tobacco, 
to pofiefs themfelves completely of the requifites of political and 
moral action? ~The population of a manufactory is another moft 
promifing feminary, where all the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments are fo nearly ripe, that he will feem lefs to have the tafk of 
cultivating than the pleafure of reaping. Even among the com- 
pany in the alehoufe, ‘though the philofopher might, at firft, be 
forry, and might wonder te perceive a flight merge of the moral 
man into the fenfitive, and to find in fo vociferous a mood that en- 
quiring reafon which, he had fuppofed, would be waiting for him 
with the filent docility of a pupil of Pythagoras; yet he would find 
a mott powerful predifpofition to truth and virtue, and there would 
be every thing to hope from the accuracy of his logic, the compre- 
henfivenefs of his views, and the beauty of his moral fentimenits. 
But, perhaps, it will be explained that the philofopher does not 
mean to vifit all thefe people in perfon; but that, having firft 
fecured the fource of influence, having taken entire pofieflion of 
princes, nobility, gentry, and clergy, which he expects to do in a 
very thort time, he will manage them like an electrical machine, to 
operate on the bulk of the community. Either way, the achieve- 
ment will be great and admirable ; the /atter event feems to have 
been predicted in that Sibylline fentence, ‘When the fky falls, we 
thall catch larks,’””—(vol. ii. pp. 74, 75.) 

Mr. Fofter’s laft effay is by much the longeft, confifting of 
not fewer that 200 pages; but we are not convinced that it 
will be moft generally relifhed. It contains, indeed, the moft 
indifputable marks of a vigorous intellect, and of a delicate 
tafte. Many parts of it are not only beautiful, but brilliant: 
yet, perhaps, not a few of the fentiments exprefied in it will 
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encounter oppofition; and the juftnefs of fome of the decifions 
delivered in it will, inceutrovertibly, be called in queftion.  [t 
will, probably, be objected to him, that a writer who profefles 
to enumerate the “ caufes by which evangelical religion has 
been rendered lefs acceptable to perfons of cultivated tafte,” 
fhould have ftated, with moft marked and ferupulous preci- 
fion, what he underfiauds by evangelical religion, while this 
effay gives us ouly general expreffions, which convey no ac- 
curate or pofitive information. “ The Chriftian character,’ 
he tells us, “is fimply a conformity to the whole religion of 
Chrift. But this implies a cordial admiflion of the whole reli- 
gion; and it meets, on the contrary, in many minds not deny- 
ing it to be a communication from God, a difpofition to 
thrink from fome of its peculiar dijtinéttons, or to modify 
them.”—<(p. 90.) Thefe ditingtions: he fays, “are chiefly 
comprifed in that view of Chriftianity which, among a large 
number of the profeffors of it, is denominated, in a fpecific 
feufe, Evangelical ; and, therefore, 1 have adopted this deno- 
mination in the titie of this letter.".—~(p. 107.) Now this, it 
muft be owned, is faying jut nothing, as the diltinétions them- 
felves are left totally unexplained. The author has not told 
us what his own view of Chriftianity is; though it was the 
more incumbent on him to do io, becaufe the title Evan- 
gelical, as he mutt be well aware, has, of late, been proudly 
arrogated to themifelves, asa kind of exclutive badge, by the 
difciples of Calvin. We found ourfelves, indeed, unable to 
fuppofe that a man of the author’s fuperior good fenfe could 
adopt the gloomy and impious creed of that daring dogmatif; 
and we afterwards found a very firiking paflage, (to be quoted 
by and by) from which it appears that he is far from having 
done fo. As far as we can judge from the perufal of the etfay, 
the principal diftinctions which he regards as characteriftic 
of Chriitianity are, the doctrine of original or birth fin, thet 
of the proper fatisfaction of Chrift, and that of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. We are forry, however, that he did not 
choofe to be more explicit. 

The firft caufe affigned, by the ingenious eflayift, of that 
averfion to evangelical religion which is fometimes found in 
men of tafie, is, “that this is the religion of many weak and 
uncultivated minds.” (p. 100.) On this prejudice he enlarges, 
in his fecond letter, with great force om effeét ; but we can- 
not afford to give his reflections in detail. In his third jetter he 
itates, as another caufe, “ the peculiarity of language adopted 
in the difcourfes and books of its teachers, as rell as in the 
letters and religious converiations of Chriftians.” On this iub- 
ject we have the following very fenfible remarks : 
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« Suppofing that a heathen foreigner had acquired a full ac- 
quaintance with our language, in its moft claffical conftruction, yet 
without learning any thing about the gofpel, (which it is true'enough 
he might do) and that he then happened to read or hear an evan- 
gelical difcourfe, he would be exceedingly furprifed at the ftrange 
caft of the phrafeology. He would probably be more arrefted and 
occupied by the fingularity of the diction than by that of the ideas. 
Or if he were not a ftranger to the fubject, -but had acquired its 
leading principles from fome author or fpeaker, who employed 
(with the addition of a {mall number of terms) the fame ftyle in 
which he would have illuftrated any other ferious fubject, he would 
fill be not lefs furprifed. ‘ Is it poffible,’ he would tay, as foon as 
he could comprehend what he was attending to, ‘that thefe are the 
very fame views which lately prefented themfelves, with fuch lucid 
fimplicity, to my underftanding? or is there fomething more, of 
which I am not aware, conveyed and concealed under thefe ftrange 
forms of phrafe? Is this another ftage of the religion, the fchool 
of the adepts, in which I am not yet initiated? And dves religion, 
then, every where, as well as in my country, affect to fhew and 
guard its importance by relinquifhing the fimple language of intel- 
ligence, and afiuming an obicure dialect of its own? Or is this the 
diction of an individual only, and of one who reaily intends but to 
convey the fame ideas that I have received in fo much more clear 
and manly a ftyle? But then, in what remote corner, placed be- 
yond the authority of criticiim and the ciréulation of literature, 
where a moft dignified language ftagnates into barbarilra, did this 
man ttudy his religion, and acquire his phrafes? Or by what incon- 
ceivable perverfion of tatte and of labour has he framed, for the 
fentiments of his religion, a vehicle fo uncongenial with the elo- 
quence of his country, and fo adapted to diffociate them from all 
connection with that eloquence ? ”"—(vol. ii. pp. 147 —i49.) 

It is alleged that this diction has taken its rife from the 
language of the bible ; but_the language of the bible, it mutt 
be confelled, is oftentimes very unfkilfully applied; and, when 
thatis the cafe, inftead of adding dignity to a religious dif- 
courte, it has the contrary effect. 

“ Such idioms,” as our author very finely remarks, “ may re- 
mind one indeed of the language of prophets and apotiles, but it is 
only to make one fay, Who are thefe men that now atfume their 
ftyle? They may atie¢t the forms of a divine fulemnity, but there 
is no fire from heaven. They may fhew a burning buth, but it is 
without an angel.”—(vol. ii. p, 160.) 

The author expreifes our fentiments exactly when he after- 
wards adds, 3 


“ Let the oracles of infpiration be cited continually, both as 
authority and illufiration, in a manner that thall make the mind 
intiautly refer each expreffion that is introduced to the venerable 
book from-which it is taken; but let our part of religious language 
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be fimply ours, and let thofe oracles retain their charatteriftic form 
of expreflion unimitated and uniyue [we do not admire this ufe of 
French words} to the end of time.”—(vol. ii. p. 169.) 

Mr. Fofter very jufily derides, as mock-eloquence, that mode 
of writing which attempts the feelings by frequent exclama- 
tion, and perhaps by the inceflant application, to fellow- 
mortals, or to their Redeemer, of all the appellations and 
epithets of paffion, and often of a paffion not appropriate to 
the object. ‘* To the laft great object efpecially,” he obferves, 
* fuch forms of exprefiion are occafionally applied as mutt 
revolt a man who feels that he cannot meet this fame being 
at once in terms of adoration and of carefling equality” 
(p.179.) In this remark there is fterling good fenfe; but 
Mr. Fofter muft know that enthufiafts and fanatics are always 
much more famiiiar with their God than they dare to be with 
their ieliow-men. We hall now produce the paflage pro- 
mifed above, by which our readers, we believe, will be fuffi- 
ciently convinced that the author is no Calvinitt. 


“ It would be going beyond my purpofe to carry my remarks, 
from the literary merits, to the moral and theological merits of 
Chriftian books; elfe a very ftrange account would be given of the 
injuries which the gofpel has fuffered from its friends. You might 
often meet with a fyftematic writer, in whofe hands the whole 
wealth, and variety, and magniticence of revelation, fhrink into 
a meagre lift of doctrinal points, and who will let no verfe in the 
bible fay a fyllable till it has pluced itfelf under one of them. You 
may meet with a Chriftian polemic who feems to value the argu- 
ments for evangelical truth as an aflaffin values his dagger, and 
for the fame reafon; with a defcanter on the invifible world, who 
makes you think of a Popifh cathedral, and from the vulgarity ot 
whofe illuminations you are exceflively glad to efcape into the {o- 
lemn twilight of faith ; or with a grim zealot for a@ theory of the Divine 
Attributes, which fecms to delight in reprejenting the Deity as a dreadsul 
king of furies, whoje dominion is overfnadowed with vengeance, wh/e 
mufic is the yell of cttims, and whofe angels are transformed into a 
legion of fiery dragons.” —(vol, ii. pp. 179, 180.) 

But the author advances a moft ferious charge againft the 
general complexion of what is called polite literature, as being 
* fatally hofitie to the religion of Chrift; partly by intro- 
ducing infenfibly a certain order of opinions unconfonant, or 
at leatt not identical with the principles of that religion ; and 
ftill more by training rhe facbags to a habit alien from its 
fpirit.” (183, 184.) It is modern literature which he hes 
chiefly in view ; but he makes feveral forcible and judicious 
remarks on the pernicious influence which the ancient clatlics, 
confidered in this light, muft produce on the young mind. Ot 
the character of Homer’s Achilles he fays 4 
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« A reader, who has even paffed the juvenile ardour of life, 
feels himfelf interefted in a manner that excites, at intervals, his 
own furprife, in the fate of this ftern deftroyer; and he wonders, and 
he wifhes to doubt, whether the moral that he is learning be, after 
all, exaétly no other than that the grandeft employment of a great 
ipirit is the deftruction of human creatures. But this, my dear 
friend, is the real and effective moral of the [hiad, after all that the 
critics have fo gravely written about leffons of union, or any other 
{ubordinate mora! initructions, which they difcover or imagine in 
the work. Who but critics ever thought or cared about thefe in- 
fractions? Whatever is the chief and grand impreflion made by 
the whole work, on the ardent minds which are mott fufceptible of 
the influence of poetry, that is the real moral; and Alexander, 
and, by reflection from him, Charles XII., correctly received the 
genuine in{piration.”—(vol. ii. pp. 191, 192.) 


180 5] 


This criticifm is equally jaft and refined. 

Of authors, however, profeiling Chriftianity, and acknow- 
ledging its importance, it might, Mr. Fofter thinks, have been 
expected that, when writing on fubjects within the relations of 
the Chriftian fyftem, fuch as views of morais, diftinctions of 
character, theories of happinefs, where frequent mention is 
unavoidably made of our connection with the Deity, of death, 
and of a future ftate, fuch authors would have recol!eéted that 
thefe fabjeéts are not now left free for carelefs or arbitrary fen- 
timents, becaufe “God has {poken to us by bis Son, and that 
the fineft compofition would be only fo much eloquent impiety 
if not in unifon with the {pirit of the New Teftament.” But 
thefe confiderations have not been kept in mind. In our moft 
moral writers Mr. Fofter laments “the abience of that Chri/- 
tian tinge, which, {hould be ditfufed univerially through the 
fentiments that regard man as a moral being.” For Chriftianity 
unquettionably claims to mingle its principles with the whole 
fyftem of moral ideas, fo as to impart to them a [pecifie cha- 
racter ; “in the fame manner” (favs the author, in one of thofe 
happy and elegant illuftrations in which he ebounds) “ as 
the element of fire, interfafed through the various forms and 
combinations of other elements, preduces throughout them, 
even when latent, a certain important modification, which they 
would inftantly lofe, and therefore lofe their perfect coudition, 
by its exclufion.”—(vol. ii. pp. 224, 225.) 

There is, no doubt, much truth in many of Mr. Fofter’s ob- 
fervations on this very ferious fubject. But he will, in fome 
inftances, we think, be deemed to have carried his ftri¢tnels 
to the extreme of faftidioufnefs. He will not, for exainple, 
allow the love of praife, nay not even the ejicem and applaufi 
of good men, to be proper motives of action ; and he cenlives 
‘feverely thofe writers who propofe them as fuch. But he tor- 
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gets that the legitimacy of thefe very motives is eftablifhed by 
authority ot Scripture itfelf. Abundance of proofs might be 
gues but one or two wili fuffice. “ The righteous thall be 
ad in everlafting remembrance.” ‘ The memory of the jut 
is bleffed ; but the name of the wicked fhall rot.”. “ Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and 
thou fhalt have praife of the fame.” Thefe paflages thew that 
the love of praite is, in itfelf, no unchriftian motive to action; 
nor is it any objection to our conclufion that, in the gofpel, 
certain perfons are condemned, becaufe “ they loved the praile 
of men more than the praife of God.” Sach conduct muti 
always be criminal and foolifh ; for men often praife what is 
deferving of cenfure: but it does not follow that the praife of 
men may not frequently coincide with the praife of God. 
But even this example is not the utmoft limit to which the 
author’s feverity extends. We were, we muit acknowledge, 
confounded and aftonifhed when we found the names of Ad- 
difon and Johnfon among thofe whofe writings Mr. Fofter 
confiders as unfavourable to evangelical religion. Speaking 
of the Spectator, he afks, 


“ How did it happen that the ftupendous circumftance of the 
redemption by the Meffiah, of which the importance is commenfu- 
rate with the whole interefts of man, with the value of his immortal 
{pirit, with the government of bis Creator in this world, and with 
the happineis of eternity, fhould not have been a few times, in the 
long courfe of that work, ver'y fully and folemnly exhibited? Why 
fhould not a few of the moft peculiar of the doctrines, comprehended 
in the fubject, have been clothed with the fafcinating elegance oi 
Addifon, from whofe pen many perfons would have received an 
occafional evangelical leffon with incomparably more candour than 
from any profeffed divine.”—(vol, ii. p. 285.) 


Though Addifon even formally defended Chriftianity, the 
ingenious author, with fome apparent abatement of his ufual 


candour, feems not difpofed to allow that illufirious writer much 
credit for his exertions. 


“ To be the dignified advocate of a caufe,” he obferves, “and 
to be its humble difciple, may be very different things. 
cate has a feeling of making himfelf important. He feems to conjcr 
fomething on the -caufe; but as a diiciple, he muft feel littlencis, 
humility, and fubmiifion. Self-admiration might find much more 
to gratify it in becoming the patron of a beggar, than the servant ol 
the greateft potentate.” 


He adds as follows: 


An advo- 


_ “ Addifon was, moreover, very unfortunate, for any thing like 
juftice to the gofpel, in the clafs of perfons with whom he affociated, 
and whom he was anxious to pleafe. One can imagine with what 
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a perfect ftorm of ridicule he would have been greeted, on entering 
oue of his celebrated coffee-houfes of wits, on the day after he 
fiould have publihed, in the Spectator, a paper, for inftance, on the 
necellity of being devoted to the fervice of Jefus Chrift.”"— 
(vol. ii, pp. 287, 288.) 


Tt was not thus that Johnfon eftimated the value of Addifon’s 
writings, when he {poke of their excellent author as entitled 
to “ apraife above all Greek, above ail Roman fame,” and as 
having been inftrumentai in “ turning many to righteoufnefs.” 
But this mgenious effayiit would hardly admit that, on this 
occafion, Johnfon was qualified to be a judge. The following 
is the ftyle in which our great and incomparable moralift is 
mentioned by Mr. Fofter. The paragraph is fhort, and we 
copy it entire. 


“ The majeftie mind of Johnfon was much more capable of fcorn- 
ing the ridicule and defying the oppofition of wits and worldlings: 
one has but to with that he had been more habitually familiar with 
the fimplicity of evangelical truth, Muchas every one muft admire 
his ferious and moft mafculine works, I vet cannot help thinking 
that a reader, profoundly atfected with the fentiments of the New 
‘lefiament, would feel, and peculiarly regret to feel, in the writings 
of fuch a man, a defect of conformity to that immortal ftandard, in 
fome parts where the coinci ‘ence was moft to be expected, and of 
moft confequence. The following pafiage will thew what I refer to: 
‘ Sorrow is not that repentance of crimes, for which, however irre- 
vocable, our Creator has promifed to accept it as az atonement,’ ”— 
(vol. ii. pp. 288, 289.) 


After reading thefe cenfures of fueh exemplary Chriftians 
and excellent writers, as Addifon and Johnion, we could not 
help feeling increafed regret that the elegant author did not 
choofe to inform us what peculiar doétrines he regards as con- 
fiituting “ the fimplicity of evangelical truth.” He feems, 
however, to confider the expretiion which he quotes from the 
Rambler as inconfiftent with the fundamental doétrine that 
our Lord made atonement for the tins of mankind. If fo, he 
is, furely, under a miftake. It is well known that no man ever 
believed that doétrine more firmly than Johafon; and the 
word atonement is evidently ufed by him here, not in a ftridt, 
but a popular fenfe. It means a condition required on our 
part in order to obtain pardons and in this light does the 
icripture reprefent true repentance. 

We thall take our leave of this eloquent and inftructive 
Writer by quoting his fummary and final judgment of the great 
body of thofe who have applied themiclyes to the cultivation 
of elegant literature. Notwithftanding our great refpect for 
Mr, Fofier, we are forced to pronounce that bis fenteuce is 

too 
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too general, and moft unreafonably fevere. We have little 
doubt that the great majority of our readers will be of our 
opinion. 

“ At the clofe of this review of our fine writers, it appears to me 
2.moft melancholy cgonfideration that fo many accomplithed and 
powerful minds fhould have been in a world, where the nobleft caufe 
which the world ever faw was inviting their affiftance, and that this 
caufe fhould have vainly fought even their neutrality. They are 
gone into eternity, with the guilt refiing on them of having employed 
their genius, as the magicians their enchantments againft Mofes, to 
counteract the Saviour of the world.”—(vol. ii. p. 296.) 





Ant. CLXXI. Philofophical Tranfattions of the Royal Socicty of 
London, for the Year 1805. Part I. 


I: The Croonian Le@ure on Mufcular Motion. By 
Anthony Carlifle, Efq. 


\ R. C. relates at full length all the various phenomena 
which are at prefent known relative to mufcular motion, 
and the organs by which itis performed. In’ the courte of 
this recapitulation, he controverts fome opinions which, «l- 
though generally admitted among anatomifts, and even highly 
cherifhed by moft of them, he thinks are erroneous. Such 's 
the idea of the infinite divifibility of mufcular fibre. This 
he obferves may be difcovered to be a falfe opinion, by an 
hour’s labour at the microfcope, fince a mufcular fibre, duly 
prepared by wafhing away the adhering extraneous fubftances, 
when viewed by a powerful microfcope, will plainly appeat 
to be a folid cylinder, the covering of which is reticular mem- 
brane, and the contained part, a pulpy fubftance irregularly 
granulated, and of little cohefive power when dead. The 
arteries arborefce copioufly upon the reticular coat; and, in 
warm-blooded animals they are of fufficient fize to admit the 
red particles of the blood ; but the intrinfic matter of mufc-e, 

eontained within the ultimate cylinder, has no red particles. 
Another idea, equally current, is that ef the infinite exten- 
fion of vafcularity, founded on the analogy of the vafa valo- 
rum of the larger trunks. Mr. C. however conceives, and we 
think with great propriety, this analogy to be extremely looie. 
To this he adds, that as all the circulating fluids of animals are 
compofed of water and of “ animalifed particles of defined 
configuration aod bulk,” it would follow that the finaller 
veilels could only filtrate water, devoid of animal “a? 
1 parte ase This 
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This, however, is repugnant to all the known fats of the 
animal economy. 


“ The capillary arteries which terminate in the mufcular fibre 
muft be fecretory veffels for depofiting the mufcular matter, the 
lvmphaeducts ferving to remove the fuperfuous extravafated watery 
fluids, and the decayed fubftances which are unfit for ufe. 

“The lympheduéts are not fo numerous as the blood-veffels, and 
certainly do not extend to every mufcular fibre; they appear.to 
receive their contained fluids from the interftitial {paces formed 
by the reticular or cellular membrane, and not from the projecting 
open ends of tubes, as is generally reprefented. ‘This mode of re- 
ceiving fluids out of a celiular ftructure, and conveying them into 
cylindrical veflels, is exemplified in the corpora cavernofa, and 
corpus ipongiofum penis, where arterial blood is poured into cel- 
lular or reticular cavities, and from thence it pafies into common 
veins by the gradual coarctation of the cellular canals, 

“ In the common green turtle, the lacteal vefiels univerfally arife 
from the loofe cellular membrane fituated between the internal 
{pongy coat of the inteftines and the muicular coat. The cellu- 
lar ftruéture may be tilled from the lacteals, or the lacteals from the 
cellular cavities. When injecting the fmaller branches of the 
lympheduéts, retrograde in an edematous human leg, I faw, very 
diftinétly, three orifices of thefe veffels terminating in the angles of 
the cells, into which the quickfilver trickled. The preparation is 
preferved, and a drawing of the appearance made at the time. It 
was alio proved, by many experiments, that neither the lymphe- 
ducts, nor the veins, have any valves in the minute branches.”— 
(p. 8.) 


The terminalextremities of nerves have alfo been confidered, 
from the fame theory, as of unlimited extenfion ; but Mr. C. 
oblerves, that by accurate diffection, and the aid of the micro- 
{fcope, the extreme fibrils of the nerves may be eafily traced 
as far as their continuity and fenfible properties extend; and 
that thefe extreme fibrils feem to be dittufed and mingled with 
the fubftances in which “they end. By this means, the me- 
dullary fubftance of nerve is {pread though all organifed, ien- 
fible, or motive parts, and formsa continuity which is probably 
the occafion of fympathy. And thus we are led to a beliet of 
a very extended commuxture of the nervous matter in all the 
feutible and irritable parts of animals; and that the nerves, 
properly fo called, have only the office of conveying impref- 
fions from the two fentient mafles with which their extremities 
are connected. 

The author has alfo formed an opivion that, befides the 
water transfufed through the interftices of animal bodies, the 
bones, hair, cutieular covering, &c. there are many other 
parts which may be confidered as inanimate fubitances ; 
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and that even the reticular membrane and tendons, which are 
as it were the condenfed ftate of it, belong to this ciaf, 
Hence it appears that animated matter may be coane¢ted with 
inanimate—a circumftance pointed out by the connettion of 
fhell-fifh to the inorganic thell, the cancer bernhardas to the 
dead fhells of other animals, and the tran{plantation of teeth, 
All thefe he confiders, contrary to the received opinion, to 
have no degree of vafcularity, or vital connesion with the 
living animal. 

A number of experiments are related by Mr, C. which tend 
to augment our knowledge of this intricate and highly in- 
portant fubjeG. Of thete our limits will only allow us w 
extract thole relating to that alteration of the mufcular fibre 
which is denominated crimping, as being an operation which 
has not hitherto been confidered by philofophers. On this 
fubject he obferves : 


“ The remarkable effects of crimping fifh by immerfion in water, 
after the ufual figns of life have difappeared, are worthy attention; 
and whenever the rigid contractions of death have nat taken place, 
the procefs may be practifed with fuecefs. The fea fith dettined 
for crimping are ufually ftruck on the head when caught, which, 
is faid, protracts the term of this capability; and the mufcles which 
retain this property longeft are thofe about the head. Many traut 
verfe fections of the mufcles being made, and the fifh immerled in 
cold water, the contractions called crimping take place in about tive 
minutes; but, if the maf be large, it often requires thirty minute 
to complete the procefs. 

“Two flounders, each weighing 1926 grains, the one being ina 
ftate for crimping, the other dead and rigid, were put into water a 
48°, each being equally fcored with a knife. After half an hou, 
the crimped fith had gained in weight 53 grains, but the dead fil 
had loft 7 grains. ‘The fpecific gravity of the erimped fifi was 
greater than that of the dead fifh, but a quantity of air-bubble 
adhered to the farfaces of the crimped mufcles, which were rubbed 
off before weighing; this gas was not infammable. 

“ The fpecific gravity of the crimped fith, - = = 1,105 
of the dead fith, afier an equal 2 | poo 
immerfionin water - 4 
So that the acceffion of water fpecifically lighter than the mul: 
cle of fith, did not diminifh the fpecific gravity of crimped muic, 
but the contrary : a proof that condenfation had taken place. 

“ A piece of vod-fith weighing twelve pounds, gained in weight, 
by crimping, two ounces avoirdupois; and another lefs vivaciow 
piece, of fifteen pounds, gained one ounce and half®. 


“« The 








““*T am informed that the crimping of frefh-water fifhes requiré 
hard water,'or fach as does not fuit the purpofes of wafhing wit! 
*foap. This fact is fubftantiated by the praétice of the Loudon 1! 
mongers, whofe experience has taught them to apply pump wat) 
or what is commonly called hard water.” 
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“The hinder limb of a frog, having the fkin ftripped off, and 
weighing 77;'s graius, was immerfed in water at 54°, and fuffe-ed 
to remain nineteen hours, when it had become rigid, and weighed 
1003 yrains. The fpecific gravity of the contratted limb had in- 
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ction of creaicd asin the crimped fith. 
sto the “ Six hundred and thirty grains weight of the fubfeapularis muf- 
f teeth cle of a calf, which had been killed two days from the 10th of 


January, was immerfed in New River water at 45°. After ninety 
minutes, the mufcle was contracted, and weighed in air 770 grains: 
it had alfo increafed in fpecific gravity, but the quantity of air- 
bubbles formed in the interftitial {paces of the reticular membrane 
made it difficult to afcertain the degree. 

“ Some of the fmalleft fafciculi of mufcular fibres, from the fame 
veal, which had not been immerfed in water, were placed on a glafs 
plate, in the field of a powerful microfcope, and a drop of water 
thrown over them, at the temperature of 54°, the atmoiphere in the’ 
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On this room being 57°. They inftantly began to contract, and became 
tortuous, 
* “On confining the ends of another fibril with little weights of 
Rain glafs, it contratted two-thirds of its former length, by fimilar treat- 
* lass ment. ‘The fame experiment was made on the muicular fibres of 
det ined lamb and beef, twelve hours after the animals had been killed, with 
which. the like refults. Neither vinegar, nor water faturated with mu- 
os which riate of foda, nor ftrong ardent {pirit, nor olive oil, had any fuch 
iy trank effect upon the mufcular fibres.”-—(p. 25.) 
erfed in Independent of the fact of the chemical combination of 
bout five water with the muicular fibre, thefe experiments alfo offer 
minutes new gratifications to the luxurious palate of the epicure, by 
A i fhewing that butcher’s meat may be crimped as well as fith. 
-ing ina 
sg vlan II. Experiments for afcertaining how far Telefcopes will 
an hour, é . ee : Pas ‘ 
dead fih enable us to determine very fmall Angles, and to diflinguih 
fith was the real from the {purious Diameters of Celeftial and Ter- 
bubble refirial Objects : with an Application of the Refult of thefe 
» rubbed Experiments toa Series of Objervations on the Nature 
and Magnitude of Mr. Hurding’s lately difcovered Star. 
1,103 By William Herfchel, LL.D. 
1,090 We have here an inftance of the length of time that 
Bhi sik mankind may continue to ufe an inftrument, without a 





ferious and icientific inveftigation of its real powers. The 
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ce, experiments related by Dr. H. fhould have accompanied the 

a weight, invention of telefcopes, as their object was to difcover how 

ivacious {mall an object might be feen by this inftrument, fo as to ex- 
(i hibit a round well defined appearance which might, without 

“ The hefitation, be affirmed to be circular, if not {pherical. 

require Dr, Herfchel had already, in 1774, determined a fimilar 

‘ing with queftion relating to the human eye; and had found that a {quare 

don fith- area 
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area could not be diftinguifhed from an equal circular one, 
till the diameter of the latter came to fubtend an angle of 


17”. 

His firft experiments were made with the heads of pins, 
from ,1375 to ,0425 inch in diameter, viewed by his ten-feet 
reficcting teleicope, at. 2497,85 inches diftance ; from thefe 
experiments he found, that the finalleft of thefe objects may 
be eafily feen to be a round body, when the magnified angle 
under which it appears is 2/18”,9 ; and that, with a hich 
power, a part of it tubtending an angle of 0”,364, may be con- 
veniently perceived. 

Further experiments were made on globules of fealingwax, 
of filver, of pitch, of brimftone, and with half-globules of bees- 
Wax, as it was found that globules of this fubftance could not 
be formed by taking it up, while in a melted {tate, on the poiut 
of a fine needle. The diftance alfo of the objects was in lome 
fubfequent experiments encreafed to 9620,4 inches ; yet, even 
at this diftance he found, that with a power of ,759,7, he 
could fee a filver clobule, whofe diameter was ,o125 inch, and 
could with eafe divide its diameter into halves, or even third 
parts, although thefe thirds only fubtended an angle of 0” ,o89, 

Dr. H. examined alfo the fpurious difks of thefe globules, 
which differ remarkably from thofe of the celeftial bodies, in 
being fmaller than the object, whereas the celeftial fpurious 
difks are larger. In other refpeéts they agree; and he found 
that it is not the quantity, of light, but the part of the mirror 
from which it is refieéied, that we are to look upon as the 
caufe of the magnitude of the fpurious difks of objects. 

This obfervation led him to the difcovery of a criterion, 
whether the difks obferved are fpurious or real. For ths 
purpote he divided the aperture of a mirror of 8,8 inches into 
two equal parts, and found that, on meafuring the {puricus 
diameter of a globule with the infide or central rays, its dia- 
meter was ,40; with all the mirror open, it was ,31 ; and with 
the outfide or annular rays, it was only ,22. The fame «! 
teration of magnitude took place on examining the fpuricu: 
difks of a Lyre and a Geminorum in a fimilar manner. 

Dr. Herichel attempted to apply this mode of examining 
the diiks of fiars, to the newly difcovered afteroid of Mr. 
Harding, now called Juno; but the diameter was too final 
to allow of any accurate determination; as real or f{purious 
dilks of lefs than one-fourth of a fecond in diameter, or rather 
more, cannot be diftinguifhed from each other; and the 
diameter of Juno does not exceed this limit. 
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II. da Effay on the Cohefion of Fluids. By Thomas 
Young, M. D. For. Sec. R.S. 


Monge and others had afferted, that the phenomena of 
capillary tubes were referrible to the cohefive attraétion of the 
fuperficial particles enly of the fiuids employed, and that, of 
courfe, the furfaces muft be formed into curves of the nature of 
lintearize, refuiting from the uniform tenfion of a furface, re- 
fling the preflure of a fluid, either uniform, or varying accord- 
ing to a given law. Segner has attempted to fhew in what 
manner the principle might be deduced from the doétrine of 
attraction. His demonftration however, as Dr. Young remarks, 
is complicated, and unfatisfatory ; and, fince him, nobody has 
taken up the fubjeét. 

Dr. Y. ftates as a new obfervation, but equally confiftent 
with theary and experience, that there is an appropriate angle 
of contact, in every combination of a folid and a fluid, between 
the two furfaces of the fluid, refpeétively expofed to the air, 
orto the folid. That this angle, for glafs and water, and in 
all cafes where a folid is perfeétly wetted bya fluid, is eva- 
uefcent; for glafs and mercury, in common temperatures, and 
when the mereury is moderately clean, it is about 140°. 

The author then confiders the form of the furface of a fluid; 
and fhews that although the curvature of the furface of a fluid 
will admit, im all cafes, of an approximate delineation by me- 
chanical means, yet, where the fluid has a double curvature, the 
analyfis leads to fluxional equations of the fecond order, which 
donot appear to admit of folution by any means hitherto 
known. He then gives the analyfis of the timpleftforms, and 
pailes on to the application of thele calculations to the eleva- 
tion of particular fluids. 

Data for determining the fundamental properties of the 
fuperficial cohefion of fluids may be moft eafily obtained from 
their elevation, or depreilion, between pilates, or in capillary 
tubes, as alfo from their adhefion to the furfaces of folids, 
which are raifed in a horizontal pofition to a certain height 
above the general furface of the fluids.. Dr. Y. proceeding 
upon the principles he had already laid down, fhews that the 
relult of the experiments agrees with the calculation. In 
Taylor’s well-known experiment, the weight required to fe- 
parate from water a fquare inch of any horizontal furface ca- 
pable of being wetted with it, was 50 grains, and, according to 
Dr. Young’s ealculation from the height to which water will af- 
cend between plates-orin capillary tubes, ‘the weight~ of the 
column of water adhering to the given furface, is eftimated at 
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Sez: certainly as near a coincidence as the imperfe& experi- 
ments hitherto made will allow. 

The author kas alfo examined feveral other experiments te- 
lating to the adhefion of folids to fluids, and to the afvent of the 
fatter in capillary tubes, viz. Achard’s experi:nents on the adhe. 
fion of falphuric acid and of alcohol to the furface of glats, Lord 
Charles Cavendifh’s table of the depreffion .f mercury in b:- 
romcter tubes, and Dutovr’s and Segner’s experiments on the 
adhefion of glafs to mercury, and on the depth of a quantity of 
mercury ftanding on glafs or on paper ; all thefe are fhewn to 
agree with the principles fiated. The experiments of Mor- 
veau on the apparent cohefion of metals to mercury (which, 
as well as the other experiments upoa the adhetion of folids to 
fluids, had been fuppofed, but fallely, to indicate the rates oj 
the chemical attractions between the bodies ufed) are alfy 
examined, and their uncertainty noticed. The fame princi. 
ples are applied to the magnitude of drops of various fluids. 

Dr. Y. next confiders the apparent attraétions and repul- 
fions that take place in floating bodies, and fhews, that tiel 
are alfo capable of being explained on the fame principle a 
the apparent cohefion between moitiened furfaces nearly in 
contact. 

The force whereby a drop of water is attracted towards the 
jenction of two plates, had been fuppofed by Newton to thew 
that the primitive force of cohefion varies in the fimple inveric 
ratio of the diftance, although other experiments fhow, tha 
cohefive forces in general vary in the direé& ratio of the dit 
tance. This anomaly is very happily explained by Dr. J. 
from the confideration of the marginal furtace of the drop. 

As in liquids there is a conftant equilibrium between the 
two forces of cohefion and repulfion, and as it is known that 
the repulfive force varies more rapidly than the cohefive, {o, 
whenever there is a curved or angular furface, the colefion 
muft neceflarily prevail over the repulfion, and urge the {i- 
perficial parts inwards, fo as to produce an equable tenfion «! 
the furface, an effect which is fufficient to explain all the othe 
pene. As to the cohefive attractions of folids and fluids 

r. Y. agrees with Clairaut, in {uppofing that a fluid will nie 
and adhere to every folid more than half as attraétive as itie!! 
He alfo ftates, as confonant both to theory and obfervation, 
that the contraétile force of the common furface of two bodies 
is proportional, other wap being equal, to the difference 0 
their denfities. It is, he thinks, upon this ground, that #¢ 
muft explain the experiments of Boyle, on the. effects of 4 
combination of fluids in tubes. 
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IV. Concerning the State in which the true Sap of Trees is 
depofited during Winter. By Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Fig. . 


The refearches of Mr. Knight into the phyfiology of plaats 
have been publifhed from time to time in the Philofophical 
'lvanfaétions, and every paper has added contiderably to our 
fiock of knowledge. The prefent is equally rich in faéts as 
his former ones, and the fame folidity of judgment is equally 
apparent. 

Having already fhewn that the true fap or peculiar juice of 
each plant is generated by. the leaf, and that it differs from the 
common aqueous fap on account of the changes it has under- 
gone in its circulation through that organ, Mr. K. now en- 
deavours to fhew that this fluid (from whence the whole fub- 
fiance, annually added to trees, is derived) or at leaft fome 
concrete. matter depofited by it, exifts in an infpiffated 
ftate during the winter in the alburnum. Further, that from 
this fluid, or from the fubftance depofited by it, when dil- 
fulved in the afcending aqueous fap, is derived the matter 
which enters into the compofition of the new leaves in the 
ipring. 

It 1s well known, that wood felled in autumn or in winter, is 
much faperior to that which is fuffered to fiand till the 
{pring orfummer. This fuperiority has been attributed to the 
ublence of the fap at thofe feafons. But the author thinks, with 
revlon, that the appearance and qualities of the wood indi- 
cate, that fome fubfiance has been added to it, rather than 
the contrary. The great peripiration which takes place in the 
ufonth of Auguft, when the leaves of trees are full grown, and 
the annual fhoots have ceafed to elongate, fhews indced 
that fome important operations are then taking place; and 
this, Mr. K. thinks, confitts in the preparation of matter to afford 
lood to the buds and bloffoms of the fucceeding fpring. 

By experiment, the author found, that the fap in the fyca- 
more varied im fpecific gravity, in the f{pring, according to 
the different heights at which it was obtamed. The fpecific 
gravity of the fap extra€ted clofe to the ground was 1,004, and 
it was almoft free from tafte ; atthe height of feven fect, it was 
1,008, and fentibly fweet; at that of twelve feet, it was 1,012, 
and very dweet.- ‘The fame increafe of fpecific gravity, 
according to. the elevation, was obfervable in the fap of the 
bitch, . Thefefpecitic gravities gradually decreafed, as the fap 
conunued to flow. Hence it appeared, that fome change 


, took place during the afcent of the fap. 
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It was alfo found that the fpecific gravity of winter-felled 
oak was 0,679, while that of fummer-felled wood, which had 
grown on the fame fiool, was 0,609, after each had been im- 
merfed five minutes in water. This difference evidently arofe 
from the greater quantity of extra¢tive matter in winter-felled 
wood, as fuch wood communicated 2 much deeper colour to 
water, and raifed the fpecific gravity of the water to 1,002; 
whereas fummer-felled wood treated in the fame manner, only 
raifed the {pecific gravity to 1,001. 

As fummer-felled wood communicates more or lefs colour 
to water, it appears that the matter depofited in the alburnum 
is not wholly exhautfted in the fucceeding fpring. And hence, 
as Mr. K. obferves, we are able to account for the feveral 
fucceflions of leaves and buds which trees are capable of pro- 
ducing, when thofe originally protruded have been detiroyed 
‘ by accidents. The fame detention of this matter for feveral 
fucceflive years, although unemployed, will account for thofe 
extremely luxuriant fhoots which often fpring from the trunks 
of trees whofe branches have been long in a ftate of decay. 
All the branches of a very old pear-tree, whofe extremities 
were dead, and which had, for feveral years, afforded few leaves 
and no fruit, being cut off, and the whole of the external bark 
| 28 away, no marks of vegetation appeared in the following 

pring ; but in the following autumn every part was covered 
with vigorous fhoots exceeding two feet in length. 

It has been fuppofed that the buds themfelves contain the 
nutriment neceflury for the minute unfolding leaves; but the 
author juftly remarks, that trees poflefs a power to reproduce 
their buds, and, of courfe, the matter neceffary to form theft 
buds maft be derived from fome other fource. That bulbous 
and tuberous reoted plants contain the matter which compole 
their leaves is, moreover, evident, from their vegetating in water 
only, or even in dry rooms. 

[f it be admitted, that the fubftance which forms the fit 
leaves in the {pring is derived as is indicated by the foregoing 
obfervations, it mufi alfo be admitted, that the fammer-leaves 
derive their fubftance from a fimilar fource; and, as Mr. h 
obferves, this cannot be conceded without a direét admiflion 
of vegetable circulation, an operation which is denied by the 
greater part of naturalitis. ; 

The author then ftates his opinion of the manner in which 
he conceives this circulation to be carried on, and the fap 1 
be depofited in the pores of the wood already formed, {o % 
to be, capable of affording the matter neceffary to form new 
buds and leaves; but for this we muft refer to the paper itfelt. 

The whole paper, like all the others with which Mr. K. hs 
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favoured the fociety, is full of original ideas. And he informs 
us, at the end, that he has made fome obfervations on the re- 
production of the buds and roots of trees : conceiving himfelf 
able to prove, that both buds and roots originate from the 
alburnous fubfiance of plants, and not, as is ufually fuppofed, 
from the bark. We hope that he will fpeedily favour the 
world with this interefting fact. 


V. On the AGion of Platina and Mercury on each other, 
By Richard Chenevix, Efq. 


In our review of the Philofophical TranfaCtions for 1803, 
Yol. i. p. 204, we gave an account of the firft examination of 
palladium, by Mr. Chenevix ; and, in Vol. ili. p.661, we men- 
tioned that Dr. Wollafton, the difcoverer of palladium, confi- 
dered it asa fimple metal, notwithftanding the experiments of 
Mr. Chenevix. 

The author, afler mentioning the doubts which had filled the 
ininds of moftt of the chemifts of Europe, relating to his idea 
of the © fixation of mercury by platina” fo as to form palle- 
dium, particularly examines the unfuccefsful experiments of 
Mefirs. Refe and Gehlen, to form this metal; and attempts 
to account for their failure. Thefe gentlemen alfo quetiion 
the fact of Mr. C. having melted platina, as they had expofed 
it to the heat of the furnace of the Royal Porcelain Manufac- 
toryat Berlin, in which, as they affirm, Wedgwood’s pyro- 
meter ceafed to mark the degree of heat; but they could not ac- 
complith its fufion. This doubt has led Mr. C. to detail the 
imauner by which he was able to effeét this difficult tafk. 


“ A Heffian crucible was filled with lamp-black, and the contents 
prefied hard together. The lamp-black was then hollowed out to 
the fhape of the crucible as far as one-third from the bottom, leaving 
that much filled with the compreffed materials; this lining, which ad- 
hered ttrongly to the fides of the crucible, was made extremely thin, 
in order not toobftrué the paffage ofcaloric. A cylindrical piece of 
wood, as a pencil, was then forced into the centre of the thick mafs 
oi lamp-black at the bottom, and the diameter of this rod was de- 
termined by the quantity of metal to be fufed, or varied, according 
to other circumftances, at pleafure. In general, the axis of the cy- 
lindrical hole was about three or four times the diameter of the 
bafis, After withdrawing the rod, the crucible was about half filled 
with borax. Upon this was placed the metal to be fufed, and if it 
had been before melted into a cylindrical form, the axis of the me- 
tallic cylinder was placed horizontally, and was of courfe perpendi- 
cular to the axis of the cylindrical excavation at the bottom of the 
crucible. More borax was then added, to cover the piece of metal, 
and another quantity of lamp-black was prefied hard over the 
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whole, to keep it tight together. An earthen cover was finally luted 
to the crucible, and in this ftate it was expofed to heat in a forge, 
m which, upon another occafion, I had, in the prefence of Mefis, 
Hatchett, Howard, Davy, and others, completely melted a Heflay 
crucible lined and prepared in the fawe manner. The fuel which [ 
ufed was the patent coak of-Mefirs. Davey and Sawyer. In the 
prefent experiments, I moderated the heat fo as not materially to 
injure the crucible, and upon taking it out of the fire, the lining 
was generally found fo compact and fo firm, that it remained in « 
folid mais after the crucible was broken. When the metal! 
cylinder oceupied the fpace at the buitom, it was natural to fup- 
pofe that it had been fufed; becaufe in no other ‘ftate but that o 
liquidity could it have run into the mould. In order, hov- 
ever, to prevent all objections, I had the precaution to make the 
hole of a different diameter from the metallic cylinder, and to cl- 
ferve whether the neceilary change in the fhape of the late 
enfued.”—=(p: 110.) 


M. Richter had alfo unfuccefsfully attempted to produce 
palladium, according to the procefs of Mr. Chenevix ; but his 
experiments led him to conclude not only that quickfilver is 
capable of entering into combination with platina, fo thaiit 
cannot afterwards be feparated by fire, but alfo that two me- 
tals, the feparate folutions of which are not acted upon bya 
third body, may be acted upon, and even reduced Lo the ine 
tallic ftate by that fame body, when prefented to them in ox 
and the fame folution. . Thefe conclufions were analogous to 
thofe which Mr. C. had himfeif drawn from his former espe- 
rinents. 

‘The compound nature of palladium has received an indict 
but, as Mr. C. thinks, a very ftrong iupport, from foue “al 
vanic experiments of Mr. Ritter. This experimentaliit b 
afcertained the rank which a number of fubftances hold ins 
galvanic feries. In this order the fimple metals tiand tr, 
and are fucceeded by coal, and various ores. Palladium ws 
found not to rank among the metals, but to fiand betwen 
arfenical pyrites and graphite. It is not, however, faid, wie 
ther the fubfiance tried was the identicai fubfiance io! 1 
London as palladium, or the artificial imitation of it obtain! 
by Mr. Chevenix. In regard to the alleged uncertaiily 0! 
his proceifes, he mentions the parallel cafe of Profetior Lan- 
padius, in refpect to what that philofopher called iulphu- 
alcohol; the aucertainty in refpeé to which is now remove’. 

Mr. Chenevix relates the following experiments retpectos 
the action of the metals on each other. <A folution of gre 
{ulphate of iron poured into a folution of platina docs 0 
caule. any precipitation, but if a folution of filver or of ™" 
e@ury be added, a copious precipitation takes place, ‘Lhe! 
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tions of other metals do not produce a fimilar effect. If a 
nitrous folution of mercury, at its minimum of oxidizement, 
be added to a folution of muriaie of platina, a triple falt of 
platina and mercury; nearly infolubie, is produced; but it the 
mercury is at its maximum of oxidizement, no precipitation 
takes place, unlefs the green fulphate of iron is added. Ni- 
trate of filver is precipitated by green tulpbate of iron, bat 
muriate of filver is not fentibly acted upon. Even when ni- 
trate of filver was poured into greey muriate of iron, uo redvc- 
tion but an interchange of the bafes took place. if giecn 
fulphate of iron be brought into contact with either foluble or 
infoluble muriate of mercury, no reduction takes place; but 
if mercury, in either ftate of oxidation, be dilfolved in nitric 
acid, and green fulphate of iron be added, the mercury is re- 
duced and precipitated. In the precipitation of gold and 
mercury by green fulphate of iron, the itate of the nitrate of 
mercury which is ufed is not indifferent. It is necefiary, as 
we have juft feen, to mix the folutious of thofe metals before 
the green fulphate of iron is added, left the mercury fhould be 
precipitated alone. Now if the nitrate of mercury be at the 
minimum of oxidizement, a precipitate is immediately formed 
on mixing the two folutions. This precipitate confifts of 
calomel, of metallic gold, and of mercury, which Mr. C. fup- 
poles is alfo in the metallic fiate. But if the nitrate of mercury 
be highly oxidized, no precipitate or reduction of the gold 
takes place till the green fulphate of iron be added. Thete 
experiments are neceilary, not only for the rectification of Mr. 
U.’s former experiments, but alfo for the further underftanding 
of the fubject. ‘ 

The ingenions author then proceeds to defcribe fome experi- 
ments which more immediately relate to the union of platina 
and mercury. Thefe we fhall give in his own words. 

“ Exper. 1.—If-a folution of highly oxidized nitrate of mercury 
be poured into a mixed folution of platina and green fulphate of 
Iron, the firlt action which takes place pafies between the muriatic 
acid of the folution of platina and the oxide of mercury, by which 
aturiate of mercury is formed, but retained in folution. ‘This 
ttiect makes it advantageous to ufe a greater quantity of the folu- 
lon of mercury than is merely capable of drawing down the given 
quantity of platina, along with itfelf, in the form of a metallic pre- 
cipitate. When this precipitate is wafhed and dried, it will be 
found to weigh much more than the original quantity of platina; 
and the augmentation of weight has no lunit but thofe of the mer- 
cury and the green fulphate of iron employed. But even after 
nitric acid has been boiled for a long time, and in great quantities, 
upon this precipitate, until it no longer diflolves any part of it, 
there ftill remains more undiffolved matter than the original weight 
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of the platina ufed in the experiment. By expofure to heat, little 
more is left, in general, than the original platina ; and fometimes 
even a diminution may be obferved ; for, as the experiment is not 
attended with uniform fuccefs, it does not always happen that the 
whole of the platina is precipitated, but a portion of it will fome- 
times refift the action of the green fulphate of iron, even when futi- 
cient mercury has been ufed. Before the precipitate has been 
expofed to heat, it is diffolved more eafily than platina, by uitro- 
muriatic acid; and the folution, when nearly in a neutral ftate, 
gives a copious metallic precipitate (yet not equal to the quantity 
employed), when boiled with a folution of green fulphate oj 
iron. 

“ Exper. 2.—When a mixed folution of platina and mercury i: 
precipitated by metallic iron, a quantity equal to the fum of the 
former metals is generally obtained. After nitric acid has been 
boiled for a long time upon the precipitate fo formed, the original 
weight of platina, together with aconfiderable increafe, remains be- 
hind; nor car nitric acid fenfibly diminish it. It yields mor 
eafily than platina to the action of nitro-muriatic acid, aud its 
folution in that acid, when neutralized, gives a precipitate, as in the 
former experiment, by green fulphate of iron. If this precipitate 
be expofed to a ftrong heat after it has been boiled with nitric acid, 
it lofes a great part of its weight, and the platina will generally bs 
found to remain. 

“ Exper. 3.—When a quantity of ammoniacal muriate of platina's 
treated according to the method of Count Muffin Pufhkin to form 
an amalgam, and, after being rubbed for a confiderable time with 
mercury, is expofed, in a crucible, te a heat gradually increafed tll 
it becomes violeut, a metallic powder remains in the crucible. 
Tais powder is aéted upon by nitro-muriatic acid, and, when the 
folution is neutralized, a copious precipitate is formed upon the 
addition of green fulphate of iron, This effect takes place even 
after the metal has been fufed in the manner defcribed in the former 
part of this paper. 

“ Exper. 4.—If fulphur beadded to the ingredients recommended 
by Count Muffin Pufhkin, and the whole treated as in the lati ex- 
periment, the quantity of precipitate caufed by green fulphate o! 
iron, in the nitro-muriatic folution of the button, which reiults 
from the operation, is generally more confiderable. 

“ Exper. 5.—If fulphur be rubbed for fome time with amnv- 


_ niaca! muriate of platina, and the mixture be introduced into 4 


{mall Florence flatk, it can be me]ted on a fand-bath. If mercury 
be then thrown into it, and the whole be well ftirred together and 
heated, it may afterwards be expofed to a very ftrong fire, and 
melted into a button. If this be diffolved in nitro-muriatic aci(, 


~ it will give a precipitate, as in the former cafes, by green fulplay 


of iron. 
«“ Exper. 6:—If a current of fulphuretted hydrogen gas be feut 


- through “a mixed folution of platina and mercuty, and the prec!)'- 
* tate which entues be collected, the metul may be reduced by heat: 
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‘and, with the addition of borax, it may be melted into a button, 


which will not comtain any fulphur. Green fulphate of iron caufes 
a precipitate in the folution of this metal alfo. 

eg . 7.— If to a mixed folution of platina and mercury, phof- 
phate of ammoniac be added, a precipitate takes place. If this -be 
collected and reduced, it will be acted upon by green fulphate of 
iron poured into its folution, in the fame manner as the metallic 
buttons in the preceding examples. 

“ Exper. 8.—[ have already mentioned that when a folution ofnitrate 
of mercury, at the minimum of oxidizement, is poured into a folution 
of muriate of platina, a mercurial muriate of platina is precipitated. 
The fupernatant liquor may be decanted, and the refiduum wathed : 
if this be reduced and afterwards diffolved in nitro-muriatic acid, 
it will yjeld a precipitate with green fulphateofiron. This method 
appears to me to be the neateft for combining platina and mercury, 
as the action which takes place is independent of every fubitance 
except the metals themfelves. 

“ Exper. 9.—One of the moft delicate tefts that I have obferved 
in chemiftry is recent muriate of tin, which detects the prefence of 


’ the fmalleft portion of mercury. When a fingle drop of a faturate 


folution of neutralized nitrate, or muriate of mercury, is put 
into 500 grains of water, and afew drops of a faturate folution 
of recent muriate of tin are added, the liquor becomes a little tur- 
bid, and of a fmoke-gray colour. If thefe 500 grains of liquid be 
diluted with ten times their weight of water, the effe@-is, of courfe, 
diminifhed, but ftill it is perceptible. I had, on a former occafion, 
obferved the aétion of recent muriate of tin upon a folution of pla- 
tina. Ifa folution of recent muriate of tin be poured into a mixed 
folution of platina and mercury, not too concentrated, it can hardly 
be diftinguifhed from a fimple folution of platina: but if too much 
mercury be prefent, the excefs is acted upon as mercury; and the 
liquor affumes a darker colour than with platina alone.”—(p. 126,) 


Hence it is evident, as Mr, C. obferves, that mercury com- 
bines with platina, and alters it fo as to render it capable of 
being precipitated, in a metallic ftate, by green fulphate of 
iron. Nor is this the only alteration; for the platina not only 
protects a confiderable quantity of mereury from the action of 
nitric acid, and prevents its being feparated by the degree 
of heat neceffary to fufe the compound, but it alfo pre- 
veuts its precipitation and reduction by a fubfiance which acts 
powerfully on it when platiua is not prefent. In like manner, 
it appears that mercury can increafe the action of nitro- 
muriatic acid upon platina, and that the action of mer@ury up- 
01 platina is not confined to the metallic itate, but that thefe 
metals ean combine and form an infoluble triple falt, with an 
acid which produces a foluble compound with platina alone. 

Some of thefe experiments are, as the author allows, rather 
in contradiction to thofe in his paper en Palladium ; for here 
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we fee that platina prote&ts mercury from the action of nitric 
acid, whereas in palladium, the mercury is not only acted up- 
on itfelf, bet vonduces to the folution of platina in that acid. 
He accounts for this contradi¢tion, by fuppofing that thefe two 
metals are capable of great variation in regard to their com- 
bination, and alfo that fubftances pofleffing different proper- 
tics have refulted from his attempts to combine platina and 
mercury. At the fame time, he declares that he does not fee 
any occafion to alter his former opinion relative to palladium, 
fince, although palladium has not hitherto been produced by 
any other chemift, nor, as it fhould feem,.even again pro- 
cured by himfelf, he confiders four fucceisful experiments, 
related in his former paper, as a fufficient proof of its being 
compofed of platinaand mercury. Wiihevery refpect for the 
‘high rank in which Mr. C. is defervedly placed by his che- 
mical knowledge, and the ardour with which he profecutes his 
enquiries into nature, we cannot but conceive it poffible 
that he was under fome mittake in fuppofing he had pro- 
duced palladium: and we thiok it probable that, as the alloy 
of platina with mercury approaches, in fome degree, to the 
properties of palladium (particularly in being precipitated by 
green iulphate*of iron), Mr. Chenevix, in his eagernels to 
detect what he conceived to be a fraud, was hurried away to 
fuppofe he had produced the identical fubfiance cualied pal- 
Jadium, rather than a compound poflefling fome analogous 
properties. ; 
‘To return to the experiments related in this paper. When 
a button of the alloy of platina aud mercury is diffolved in 
nitro-muriatic acid, and afterwards precipitated by greca 
fulphate of iron, the entire quantity of alloy diifolved is feldom 
obtained; for a confiderable quantity of platina, which is in 
excels in the alloy, refitts the aétion of the fulphate, and re- 
mains in the folution, whence it may be recovered by a plate 
of iron. Proceeding upon this experiment, Mr. C, attempics 
to efiimate the proportion of the metals in the precipitate by 
the green fulphate of iron. The refult, which he gives how- 
ever with a confcioufnets of its uncertainty, was, that when 
he fpecific gravity was about 16, the precipitate confified vi 
about 17 paris of mercury and 83 of platina. 


VI. dn Inveftization of all the Changes of the variable Star 
in Sobiefli’s Shield, from Five Years’ Obfervations ; eahi- 
biting its proportional illuminated Parts, and its Irregu- 
larilies of Rotation; with Conjectures refpeéting unen- 
lightened heavenly Bodi:s. By Edward Pigott, Efq. 

Mr. P. here further inveftigates the periodical and other 

changes 
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hanges of brightnefs of one of the variable fiars which he dii- 
comeull in 1795, namely, that in Sobietki’s fhield. The rota- 
tion of this ftar about its axis appears, from obfervations which 

ave been continued for five years, to be 62 days. The peri- 
oi ical returns of its maximum, or minimum of brightnefs, 
appear to be uncommonly fluctuating; fo that the ingenious 
author is led to conelude that the bodies of the ftars are dark 
and folid, their rotation wpon their axes regular, and that the 
{urrounding medium is continually generating and abforbing 
its luminous particles, in a manner nearly fimilar to Dr. Heri- 
chel’s hy pothefis of the changes in the folar atmofphere. The 
variations in this: and fimilar ftars, he conceives to arife from 
the luminous particles, being but f{paringly difperfed in their 
atmofpheres, and probably in {pots, fomewhat circular, or of 
no greatextent. He attempted, and with fome fuccels, to 
repi refent the effect here defcribed, by placing {mall white 
{pots ona dark {phere, which, being turned round, reprelent- 
ed the various changes as ne arly as “coul ld be expected. 

This alteration in. the luminous atinof{phere of the ftars will, 
he thinks, account for the feveral variations of magnitude, ap- 
pearance, and difappearance, which have been already eT 
iu the fturs, As fome ttars appear to be {paringly endowed wit! 

cht, fo he confiders it probable that others may have das 
rcalainal in confiant darknefs; and, refleting on the num- 

ber of bodies that appertain to our own tyftem, which are only 
vilible by reflected rays, he conjectures that ithe number of 
thefe unenlig ghtened {tars is at leat equal, if not {uperior, to 

iofe that are luminoas, and that being collected in clutters 
(as in the milky way) they may intercept Fall more diftant rays, 
and produce thote dark {paces in the heavens which have been 
o| lerved in the Southern hemifphere. 

From the changes which have been already obferved in the 

un, he has little hefitation to conceive that it may alfo, at 
fome future period, be reduced to fimall patches of light, and 
thus occalion, to the furrounding planets, conftant vicillitudes 
of uncertain darknefs and repletion of light and heat. 

Fas, opinions are undoubtedly fingular, but, at the fame 

e, they appear not improbable, and tend to open new 
iews of the ftar ry heavens. 


Vil. An Account of fome analytical Experiments on a 
Mineral Produétion trom De voushire, conjifiing principally 
of Alumine and Water. By Humphry Davy, Efq. 


Thisfubftance was found by Dr. W avell ina quarry near P arn- 
ftaple,-in Devonfhire. Lt was at firlt confidered as a zeolite, 
the 
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the moft common appearance of the fubftance being in {mal 
hemifpherical groups of cryttals, compofed of filaments radia. 
ting from a common centre, and inferted on the furface of a 
foft argillaceous fchiftus, few of thefe groups exceeding the 
fize a pea, -It fometimes confifts of a collection of ire. 
gularly difpofed prifins, forming {mall veins in the fehitius; 
but no diftinét or mfulated cryfial has, as yet, been found. |t 
is white, having fometimes a tinge of gray, or of green, and, 
when it apparently begins to decompofe, of yellow. Its lufire 
is filky. It is nearly opake, but fome fpecimens are feni- 
trantfparent, Its texture is loofe, but its fragments feratch 
agate. It has no {mell when breathed on, nor any tafie. It docs 
not become electrical, or phofphorefcent, by heat or friction, 
nor does it adhere to the tongue, til] it has been ftrongly 
heated. Before the blowpipe it does not decrepitate, bit 
dofes its hardnefs, and becomes quite opake. Its {pecific gra. 
wily does net exceed 2,70. It is foluble, as well in the miner 
acids, as in fixed alkaline lixivia, by heat, without effervel- 
cence or refiduum, unlefs coloured ar opake fpecimens ar 
treated with the alkalies, for then a very {mall part remain 
undiflolved. Expoted to the greateft heat of a forge, its 
eryfialline texture was defiroyed, arid it was reiderel quite 
opake, but it did not enter into fufjon. It now adhered ftrongly 
to the tongue, and had lott more than a fourth of its weighi. 
Neither water nor alcohol, whether hot or cold, have any 
action on it. By dittillation it yields a clear fluid, of a flight 
empyreumatic finell, fimilar to that of burning peat, which 
taiied like pure water, although it flightly reddened litmus 
paper. ‘This liquid produces no cloudinefs m folutions of mu- 
riate of barytes, of acetite of lead, of nitrate of filver, or of 
fulphate of iron. By analyfis, this fubftance appears to be coi- 
poled of 70 parts of alumine, 1,4 of lime, 26,2 of fluid, probably 
water, 2,4 being loft, which was probably alfo water. The 
lime, as alfo the oxides of iron and of manganefe which wer 
tound in fome fpecimens, not being effential parts of this minciil, 
may be confidered as a chemical combination of about 10 
‘parts of water with 70 of alumina, differing from the diatpor 
in the proportion of its ingredients. 

A fimilar fofiil has been found at Saint Aufile, in Cornwall 
.. Dr. Babington propofed to call it Wavellite, from its difco- 
“verer; but Mr, Davy, proceeding on the French plan, nov 
propofes the fignificant.name of hydyargillite. 
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VILL. Experiments on Wootz. By Mr. David Muthet. 


Sir Jofeph Banks having fupplied Mr. Mufhet with five 
cakes of wootz, this gentleman, whofe experience in regard 
to the various qualities of iron and fteel rendered him « com- 
petent judge of its qualities, here relates a number of experi- 
ments made in order to determine the goodnels of the article 
ina manufacturing view. ‘To give an abftract of the obferva- 
tions and experiments would be impoiiible, as every circum- 
fiance, however minute, gives Lo the experienced manufacturer 
fomeimportant information. We mutt, therefore, refer fuch per- 
fons to the paper itfelf; and can only ftate the general refult, that 
wootz appears to be the product of a moft excellent ore for the 
formatien of fteel, which is rendered imperteét and uncertain 
in its quality, by the Hindu ironmatters not having the necef- 
fary apparatus to produce a futficient heat for its due reduc- 
tion. In confequence of this defect in its preparation, it con- 
tains a greater proportion of carbonacegns matter than the 
common kinds of catt fteel in this country, and fome par- 
ticular cakes approach confidérably to the nature of caft iron. 
This is fhewn by the different quantity of lead which thefe 
metals were capable of reviving, when fragments of them were 
mixed and melted with three times their weight of flint glafs— 
a teft which My, Mufhet has found to afford the beft compa- 
rative meafure of the carbon contained in iron or its ores. 


Thus, 1ft cake of wootz revived, of lead - - ,130 
SOM = 9s Se 6 SSS ee Bex 
gd ditto - - - - - - - - = = ,120 
4thditlo - - - - - - = - = = 4156 
Bth ditto - - - - = + - = = = ,102 
Steel, containing one-fixtieth of its weight 
of carbon - - - - - - = = = ,004 
White caft iron dropt, while fluid, into 
water - - - - - = = = = = ,228 of its 
weight. 


The meteorological journal for the preceding year, is 
inferted as ufual; to which is now added, the variation of the 
magnetic needle: but, by fome miftake, we are not informed 
whether this variation is to the weftward or eaftward of the 
true meridian ; a circumftance which fhould undoubtedly have 
been mentioned. 

The medal on Sir Godfrey Copley’s donation was adjudged 
to Smithfon Tennant, Efq. for his various chemical difcoveries ; 
aud the gold and filver medals on the donation of Count 
Rumford were adjudged to Mr. John Leflie, for his experi- 
ments on heat, publithed in the work we reviewed in vol. ii. 
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Art. CLXXIL. An Ejay on the Spirit and Influence of the Refornn- 
tion of Luther: The Work which obtained the Prize on tic 
Queflion proposed in 1802, by the National Inftitute of France, 
“ What has been the Influence of the Reformation of Luther 
on the Political Situation of the different States of Europe, 
and on the Progrefs of Knowledg¢?” With a Sketch of the Hiftory 
of the Church, from the Founder to the Reformation ; intended 
as an Appendix to the Work. By Charles Villers. Tranftated, 
and illujirated with copious Notes, by Fames Mill, Ejg. sve. 
pp-490. C. and R. Baldwin. London. 1805. 






































N the twenty-fecond number of eur Review we gave 
fome account of this Effay on the Reformation, as tranf- 
lated by Mr. Lambert; and, perhaps, when the number of 
works is confidered which daily iflue from the prefs, we fhall 
incur fome cenfure for bringing it again before the public ina 
rival verfion. But though our former notice of it was abun- 
dantly adequate to the merits of the author, yet, in reading 
him again in Mr. Mill’s tranilation, many paifages ftruck us, 
which we conceive to be erroneous or of dangerous tendency, 
aud to which we had not before fufficiently adverted. Befides, 
this tranflator has eariched his publication by a very liberal 
and ample difplay of his own fentiments and opinions, in the 
form of notes, tna thete notes he fometimes concurs with his 
author, and fomelimes oppoles him. But, in feveral of them 
he advances pofitions which we confider as at leaft as erro- 
neous and dangerous as thofe of M. Villers; pofitions which 
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Review, ‘the prefent article will therefore be nearly as much 
concerned with the tranflator as with the work tranflated. 
And this cireumfiance, combined with that mentioned above, 
will, we truft, be admitted as our apology fora feeming devia- 
tion, in the prefent inttance, fram the generally eftablifhed 
practice of our critical brethren. 

‘Phe National Luftitute, in 1802, confified of men fo de- 
cidedly hotiile to revealed religion, that ,we contefs tl 
quettion difcuiled in this work, as it was propofed by them, 
excited in our minds (for we then exified as individuals) no 
intercli. Lt hada very diferent effect, however, an the sind 
of Mr. Mill. 












































“ When the quefiion which gave occafion to this work was fi! 
propoted by the National Juititute of France, it particularly «'- 
tracted the attention of the tranilator., In a Catholic country, t 
approbation of catholieiim has in general implied the belief, tha! 
every. thing oppofed to catholiciim is fullonly of evil. It appearcd 
to him, therefore, a memorable proof of the extraordinary pr 
grefs of reafon and liberality, when a learned affembly in a Caihou 
coulsy 
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country, propofed to eftimate the beneficent effects which have 

arifen from the great revolt ag: uinft the Catholic church,”—(Tranf- 
lator’s Preface. , 
Had this paragraph been written by a mere fox-hunting 
fyuire, whofe reading extends not beyond the newfpapers of the 
day, and who never ‘beftowed a thought but on the bufinefs of 
his farm, and the tports of the field, it would not have much 
forpri ifed us; but that a fquire who can tranilate a French 
book, and illuftrate, by notes, a differtation on a conga 
event in ecclefiaftical hiftory, fhould confider France, in 18 

as a Catholic country, in which every thing oppofed to ca tholi. 
cifm was confidered as full only of evil, is one of the mott extra- 
ordinary phenomena that we have met with in the hiftory of 
the human mind. France had, a few years before, abjured 
not only catholicifm, but even Chriftianity, as the national 
re ligion, decreeing by her legiflature that the only French 
deities fhould be Libe rty, Equality, and Reafon, &c. By Con- 
dorcet, whofe atheifm is known to all Europe, the conttitution 
of the National Inftitute was formed while the decree was in 
force; by the charter of its foundation that foctety was 
bound to pay particular attention to all new difcoveries, and 
whatever had contributed or could contribute to the im- 
provement of France; and though Buonaparte, foon after 
his ularpation, had declared himfeif a Catholic, and rendered 
a modificd eatholicifm the religion of the ftate, the princi- 
ples and object of the National [nftitute remained uncl ranged. 
if Fiance could, in 1802, be contidered a Catholic country in 
aiy fentfe of the word, it was not merely in that fenfe which 
implied the general belief that every thing oppofed to catho- 
liciiin is full only of evil. She had tamely fubmitted ws th e 
defpotifn of a man, who, regarding religion as a mere engine 
of fiate, had, a few years before, “declared himielf 2 Mui l. 
MAn 5 and fo far from exhibiting any proof of os progrets 
of reafon and libe rality, the N: tional Inititute, y propafing 
the queftion difcuffed in this volume, appears to us to have 
aimed at nothing more than to aid the ufurper, one of its 
own members, in earrying into effect the unprincipled pur- 
pofes of his daring ambition. The catholicifin of France was 
not then fo firmly eftablifhed, but that it might eafily have 
been overturned. The Pagan calendar was fill in ufe; the 
concordat between Buonaparte and thie pope, had been but 
lately ratified, and was very unacceptable to a great party in 
the nation ; it might, therefore, have been violated with much 
lefs trouble than it was Spied and had “— diteutlions, 
occafioned by the queftion-propoted by the Infutute, siven the 

conful reafon to tiippote that any other form of religi 
wouid 
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would have contributed more than the Catholic to the fiability 
of his throne, Frauce would not have been to-day, in any 
fenfe, a Catholic country. 

So little, however, does Squire Mill underftand of catholi- 
cilm, or of the prefent ftate of religious opinions in France, 
that, becaufe the work of Charles Villers obtained the prize 
by the judgment of the National {njtitute, he confiders it as 
having been approved by Catholics, and in a Catholie country, 
and earnefily recommends it to the perufal of the Roman 
Catholics of [reland, as likely to be productive of the happicii 
effects! Whether it be entitled to that recommendativn, it 
is our duty to enquire ; though we muft confefs at the outtet, 
that we hardly expect to agree in any important opinion with 
the man who grevely contends that “ the tranfition from no 
religion to a pure religion, is, in a whole people, much eafier 
than from a corrupt and pernicious, to'a pure religion.” bi- 
gotry and fuperfation are very bad, but they are not worfe 
than atheifin ! 

The eflay which is thus bepraifed by the tranflator is 
divided into two parts, of which the former is fubdivided into 
four fections. From the firft feGtion, which is entitled, On the 
ftate of the queftion, and contains many words with little 
matter, we learn that the reformation by Luther may be con- 
fidered as either an effec? or a caufe, according as it is contem- 

lated in connection with the events that preceded or with 
thofe that followed it; that the author fometimes writes like 
an atheift; and that the tranflator confiders himfelf as abic 
to enter the lifis of political controverfy with Epmunp 
Burke! 

Of the intellectual attainments of the majority of Irih 
Catholics we have not a high opinion; but we really think 
that they might have made the firft of thefe difcoveries with- 
out the aid of Charles Villers, or James Mill, Efquire. Whe- 
ther they will think Mr. Mill in any refpeét equal to Mr. 
Burke, is, at leaft, doubtful. Burke was their countryman, 
and a countryman of whom they may juftly be proud. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that they may confider him as 
more than a match, in political controverfy, for any Englith 
{quire ; but we beg leave to remind them that Burke is dead, 
and that ‘a living dog is better then a dead lion.” We muti, 
however, concede to them, that this opponent of their illui- 
trious countrymen is not infallible; for, if there he any truth 
in the various accounts which have been publifhed of the 
French revolution, Mr. Mill is mifiaken when he fays thet 
“ the tiers etat unqueftionably afforded a pretiy fair reprefen- 
tation of the opinions, projects, und priuciples predominant 
in 
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in the nation ;” fince all thefe accounts agree in reprefenting 
the tiers etat as dilregarding the inttructions which they had 


received from their conftituents. That the frith Catholics 
will pay much regard to an avowed atheift, when pointing 
out the defects of the papal fyftem, we hardly fuppofe; but 
it is proper that we lay before the reader the evidence from 
which we infer the atheifm of the author, for atheifm isa 
charge too heavy to be received againft any man without 
proot. 

“ The principle which leads us to attribute to an event every 
thing which follows that event, as if it were its effect, is the con- 
ducting thread by which we are enabled to arrange hiftorical faéts. 
It is the law of cohefion by which the prefent is united to the patt. 
‘fo mount up in this manner from the effect to the caufe, even te 
a Firft Canfe, fublifting by itfelf, and which is the effect of no other 
caufe, is @ want, a demand of our intellectual nature, which fearches 
for an abfolute principle in which its fpeculations terminate. Oz 
this deceitful path it is that metaphyfics lofes her way !’—=(p. 10.) 


If the path by which the intellectual nature of man endea- 
yours to mount up from effects to caufes, and even to a fir 
caufe, be deceitful; and if on this path metaphyfics lofe their 
way ; we fhould be glad to be informed on what evidence man 
believes in the exiftence and attributes of God. It is, how- 
ever, only to thofe philofophers who “ attribute to an event 
every thing which follows that event, as if it were its effeéct,” 
who confider day, for inftance, as the effect of night, and night 
again as the effeét of day, that this path can be deceitful. 
Such men would indeed lofe their way in apy path; but to 
him who is able to diftinguifh between phyfical and metaphy- 
fical caufes, nothing can be more evident, than that every 
change is the effect of fome caufe, and that a feries of caules 
and effects which can be either ixcreafed or dimini/hed in 
number, muft have had a beginning derived from ifome caufe 
jubfifgng by itfelf. 

In‘the fecond fection, in which the author profeffes to treat 
of the Effence of Reformations in general, we have fone non- 
feufe, much empty declamuation, and feveral remarks in the 
true fpirit of philofophy, which are weil entitled to the atten- 
tion of every refleéting mind. When we are told, that “ the 
mind, in all its fpeculations concerning human events, vacil- 
lates in a forced equilibrium, and fee's the uneafinefs of an 
unaccomplifhed defiination, till it has arrived, in one direc- 
tion, at a caufe which it thinks it has teaton to confider as a 
fir canfe; and, in another, at an effeét which is final, and 
becomes the caufe of nothing,” we can only regret that Mr. 
Mill, 
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Mill, who in general is not fparing of his notes, did not con. 
deicend to illuftrate the affertion, which, to our unphilofophica| 
heads, is utterly unintelligible. Muft the mind continue re‘. 
lefs, till, through a long chain of caufes and effets, it arrives 
at the laft effect of the day of judgment ? 

We have next a long declamation on the perfeétibilily of 
man, which the author thinks ought to be always pretent 
to the ‘mind of him who projects any great reformation; and 
in this opmion his tranflator concurs with him. [t mutt not 
be concealed, however, that neither Charles Villers, nor 
James Mill, Efquire, feems to have any fuch notions of 
human perfectibility as have been retailed to the world 
by Condorcet and Godwin. The notions of Villers are, in- 
deed, extravagant enough ; but he adinits that “ abfolute pev- 
fection will never be the lot of mortals,” though man, on the 
whofe, appears to have been uniformly progreflive. This 
doctrine he illufirates by an appeal to the Greeks and Romany, 
who, in contradiction to all hiftory, he feems to fuppole were 
civilized by themfelves without foreign aid. Has he forgoiten 
the intercourfe between the Greeks on the one hand, and the 
Pheenicians and Egvptians on the other? The hifiory of 
Gaul, too, furnifhes bim with a notable inftance of the progres 
of man towards perfection ! 


“ Where murder and rapine fwayed uncontrouled, fecurity, orce’, 
and harmony, are beheld; Gaul is now an homogeneous whol; 
and over iis entire furface reigns that perpetual peace wh: 
painted in our imagination, and in the reality of which it is! 
difficult to create belief! Shall our civil wars be objected? ¢ 
indeed, are merely accidents; violent fituations of atjairs, and cu- 
trary to the order of nature ”!!—(p. 23.) 


Mr. Mill illuftrates with a ray of ‘his genius our authors 
reatouing on the perfectibility of man; but unfortunately he 
aflerts what feems to be a palpable contradiction.  Thiote ci 
cumiiances in the conjiitution of the world which have been ©) 
Jargely defcanted upon, which feem oppofed to the eftabiil- 
ment of perfect happinefs or virtue upon earth, prove,” he {ays, 
“nothing!” Really! do they not prove that, as long as the 
world fhall be conftituted as it is, the perfectibility of mat 
is a philofophical chimera? That man, however, is !\- 
ceptible of continual improvement, though not of perfectio' 
is incontrovertible; and the idea may be very properly cv 
rifhed, fo long as the projectors of reformations thall take 
hittory, rather than philofophical {peculations, for their guice. 
On this fubject there is more good fenfe in Bithop Lows 
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fermon On the progrefs of natural religion and fcience*, than 
in all the philotopbical declamations we have read; and, as 
Mr. Mill condefcends occafionally to quote fermons, he might 
with great propriety have quoted that fermon, when illufirating 
a work on the reformation of religion. 

From declaiming on perfectibility, and the effence of refor- 
mations in general, the author proceeds towards the refor- 
mation of Luther. He begins,-however, with Mofes, whom 
he, confiftently enough, confiders as a mere human ligiflator, 
and compares with Mahomet, a great reformift. — 


“ Mofes,” he fays, “ going out of Egypt at the head of a band 
of mutinous, fuperititious, and fenfual flaves, of whom it behoved 
him to form men obedient to authority, foldiers capable of. every 
enterprife, and refolved on hoftilities againft all nations who pof- 
felled, or thould attempt to pofiefs the territory in which he withed 
to fettle them; Mofes, in thofe circumftances, modelled the reform 
of his people as it was neceffary to model it for the accomplith- 
ment of his purpofes. Mahomet, reforming a free and haughty 
nation, fenfual to excefs, but capable of elevation and virtue, was 
able to ftamp on it a great character, and reduced to very fimple 
terms the pure deifm which he preached to it. Both of them con- 
founded the religious conftitution which ought to belong to all men, 
with the political conftitution which ought to belong only to one 
nation; they formed an union of the church and ftate, and by that 
neans rendered their religion purely local.”— (pp. 49, 50.) 


This paflage, we fuppofe, exhibits fome of thofe /iberal and 
jut views refpecting the religious and political rights of man- 
kind, which our learned fquire thought himfelf called upon 
to offer to his countrymen in their own language! In liber- 
ality, however, it comes far fhort of the following extract. 


“ As to Jesus, conformably to his divine origin, he feparated the 
concerns of the flate from thofe of religion, whofe kingdom, he pro- 
claimed, was not of this world. Amid the Jewith nation, which had 
received from Mofes, during the forty years inthe defert, a fyftem 
of government conformable to the neceflities of its firft fettle- 
ment in Paleftine, but which had arrived at the highett pitch of 
need for [of] areform, Jesus undertook that of the whole human 
race, by rejecting the forms which belonged only to a local {pirit, 
and appealing to the univerfal fpirit of religion [where is this 
appeal recorded ?] which is the fame among all mankind. The work 
of his reformation accordingly, from the ipirit truly divine, that is, 
eminently beneficent, which formed its eifence, was naturally em- 
braced by all upright men, whofe hearts were yet fimple, and un- 
Corrupted by the conftraint of local forms. ‘The divine reforma- 





* See his Confiderations on the Theory of Religion, Part III. 
Von. V, ax tion 
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tion accomplifhed by Jesvs is then effentially, and in contradif. 
tinction to the two others [Mofes’s and Mahomet’s !] cofmopolite, 
or catholic, according to the true etymology of thatterm. I¢ is noi 
impofjible that the form which he gave it was too fimple, and that when 
the religious focicty formed in his name extended over the glole, it 
became expedient to add to that form. Hence, alfo, the diferctionary 
power which the legiflator, in this refpect, was able to confer upon tie 
future church !’—(pp. 50, 51.) 


In the very beginning of this fection M. Villers feemed 
to be emerging from the dark cavern of Atheifm; but the 
reader, who {hall imagine, from his {peaking of the divin 
origin of Jesus, that he has advaneed beyond the twilight of 
Deifin, will find himfelf under a great miftake. According 
to him, Mofes, and Mahomet, and Jefus, were all reformes 
of mankind, and nothing more! The fpirit, indeed, of tle 
reformation accomplifhed by Jefus, was, of the three, ile 
mofi divine, because the mott eminently beneficent; but that 
Jefus was, in the proper fente of the words, a divine legiflatos’ 
can never be believed by him, who fappofes with the author, 
that he gave to the religious fociety whieh he founded an in. 
perfec form! He left, indeed, we are told, a difcretionary 
power to the future church to improve her form; but ther 
is no inention of fuch a power in the Scriptures of the New 
Tefiament, from which alone we can derive any authentic 
information refpecting Jefus Chrift: and if we are to fubiii- 
tute the reveries of our own imaginations for hiftory, whiy 
may we not imagine that Mahomet too left a difcretionary 
power to his followers, to diffolve at fome future period tha 
union of the church and fiate which the author feems to 
confider as the only defeét in his reformation ? 

On this fubject Mr. Mill diffents from M. Villers, but op- 
pofes to his wild opinions arguments of little force, becaute 
not drawn from the proper fource. He feems to think that 
the Chriftian church cannot iiave too fimple a form ; the! 
Chriftians ought to confider themfelves as mere religious pli- 
lofophers, and not as members of a fociety deriving any 
power from its founder; and he introduces in fupport of his 
opinions a profeffor of ecclefiaftical hittory, talking about 
Zoroafter and Confucius with as much confidence as if he had 
really known what was the conduct of thofe teachers of wifdom 
when endeavouring to reform their refpective nations, aut 
as if that conduét could be deemed of any authority in the 
church of Chrift! In_oppofition both to our learned {quire 
and to his ‘** reverend profeffor,” we have no hefitation to 
fay, with the French philofopher, that “ every infiitution 
for the fervice of man inuft be provided with a = a 
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phyfical and perceptible form ;” though we cannot agree with 
him in thinking that Chrift gave to his religion a form too 
finple, to which it became afterwards expedient to add ; or 
that, in any thing eflential to Chriftian worlhip, be conferred 
on the future church a difcretionary power. The following 
obfervations are incontrovertibly juft, though Mr. Mill teems 
to think that the former only is of value. 


“ The paffionate attachment to what is body and mere form 
in religion, an attachment which leads to an ignorance of its {pirit, 
and transfers to the acceflaries, to the externals of obfervation, 
that veneration which belongs only to the Divinity, this perverfion, 
© common among rude and fenfual men, is the origin of /iperjii- 
tion—a pernicious and fatal principle, which, placing tle torch of 
enthufiafm in the midft of the fenfes and paffions, may give occa- 
fion to the greateft enormities, and the moft hideous cruelty. 

“ The oppofite tendency, that by which a man, obeying the 
impulfe of his fpiritual principle, ftrives to throw off every thing 
that is body and form in religion, that he may devote himfelf en- 
tirely to its fpirit, this rejection of a vifible and external worthip, 
is the high road to myflicifm. It is frequently the propenfity of 
contemplative and folitary men, who, perceiving not the occafion 
to operate on others, conceive they may difpenie with the fenfes, 
and reftri@ themfelves to the pure {pirit of religion.”—(pp. 54, &c.) 


Myfticifm the auther confiders as of “ no danger to fociety, 
fo long as the principle is fincere, and is not made the tool 
of hypocrify.” But it was long ago obferved, by a philofopher 
of the fame fchool*, well acquainted with human nature, 
and a great mafter of hiftory, “ that religions which partake 
of enthufiafm (and every myftic muft be an enthufiaft) are, on 
their firft rife, more furious and violent than thofe which par- 
take of fuperftition; producing the moft cruel diforders in 
human fociety ; though, when the firft fire of enthufiafim is 
{fpent, men naturally fink into the greateft remiilnefs and 
coolnefs in facred matters.” 

Having demonftrated that the church had gradually dif- 
figured the form that was given to her by her founder, and 
that in the beginning of the fixteenth century fhe was ripe 
for a reformation, the author proceeds, in the third tection, 
to confider the reformation of which Luther was the prin- 
cipal inftrument. After obferving that all the ‘tates of Europe 
had long been harafled by the obttinate firuggle, between 
the emperors and the popes, for unlimited fovereignty, and 
that thofe ftates were ob souirle very defirous to throw off the 
yoke of both; he gives a rapid fketch of the means by which 

the 





* David Hume, Efquire. 
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the bifhop of Rome acquired fuch preeminence, not only over 
his brethren, but alfo over the temporal fovereigns within the 
pale of the wefiern church. [n this fketch there is fome 
truth and fome nonfenfe, which however we thall not ftop to 
point out. He then expofes in vivid colours the enormities 
of the popes and court of Rome at the era of the reformation ; 
but, fuddenly recolleéting that France had again become a 
kind of Catholic ftate, he expatiates on the apoftolical virtues 
of the latter pontiffs; and of the reigning pope, who had fo 
readily received into the bofom of the church an apostatz 

_ NATION, AL1 BuONAPARTE, and all the tribe of his consti- 
FUTIONAL bifhops and priefts—he fays, “ Who will impute 
to Marcus Aurelius the crimes of Nero, or to Pius VII. the 
enormities of Alexander VI !” 


“ This,” fays Mr. Mill, “ is very fairly faid, and deferves the 
particular attention of Lord Redefdale, who wrote the celebrated 
letters to Earl Fingal laft year, on the inconfiftency between the 
Catholic religion, and loyalty to a Proteftant prince. How ftrange 
is it that a principle apparently fo congenial to the human heart, 
when uncorrupted, as liberality, fhould, even at this late period, be 
fo rarely found ”!—(p. 67.) 


With Squire Mill’s good leave, this is by no means fo firange, 
as that, on a great political queftion, fuch a man as ke fhould 


imagine his own affertions and opinions, unfupported by ar- 


gument, are entitled to greater regard from the public, than 
the affertions and opinions of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland! 
as that fuch a man as he fhould deviate from the fubject before 
him, to fneer at fuch experienced ftatefmen as Lord Redel- 
dale and Mr. Burke! as that any man fhould fuppofe an un- 
meaning compliment, extorted by the Corfican Conful from 
Charles Villers to Pius VII. as good evidence of the prin- 
ciples of the church of Rome as the canons of her own in- 
fallible councils! But what is this liberality, fo congenial 
to the human mind, and yet fo rarely found ? Is it indifference 
to the principles of religion and the peace of fociety ? or is 
it that principle which prompts fo many youthful book- 
makers to prefer political theories, founded on the abjirac 
rights of man, to the accumulated wifdom of ages preferved 
in the records of hiftory? If liberality be either of thele 
things, we hope that it will never be found among thofe whe 
adminifter the government of the Britifh empire. 
After the introduction which gave occafion to this imperti- 
nent note by Mr. Mill, the author gives a fhort but luminous 
view of the political, religious, and literary ftate of Europe 
at the beginning of the fixteenth century; and fhews how 
miany circumftances confpiged to carry on the reformation 
which Luther fo nobly began. ‘he political fyftem, and the 
new 
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new fpecies of warfare introduced by the invention of artil- 
lery, became daily more favourable to the greater powers ; 
and the princes of the empire had more occafion than ever 
to unite their forces againtt the power of the emperor. As. 
Charles V. adhered to the fee of Rome, thofe who oppofed 
him found their advantage in countenancing the reformation, 
the {pirit of which infufed into their fubjeéts an enthufiaftic 
courage which all his power could never fubdue. 


“ The eyes of men, moreover, began to open. The impolitic 
violence of fome popes, the fcandalous lives of others, the 
fhamelefs profligacy of their court and capital, the bad morals of 
the clergy, the ignorance and impudence of feveral of the mendi- 
cant orders, thofe faithful fatellites of the papal throne; the feventy 
years of captivity at Avignon; the fchifm of forty years which 
fucceeded, when two popes, and even three were feen, all having 
their partifans, all reviling and excommunicating one another, 
loading each other with difgufting reproaches, and imputations of 
the bafeft crimes, lively expofures, which covered with ignominy 
both rivals at once; the multiplied exactions of the church, parti- 
cularly indulgences ; the monftrous abufe of the moft monftrous 
powers; the intolerance and cruelties of the inquifition; thefe 
are caufes abundantly fufficient to explain that hatred and con- 
tempt of the Romith hierarchy which feeretly lurked in every 
corner.” —(p, 83.) 


The taking of ea by the Turks had fometime 


before poured into Weftern Europe the literary treafures of 
antient Greece, and men of all ranks vied with each other in 
fiudying the works of the Greek and Roman authors. New 
univerfities were founded every where, and the profefforial 
chairs given to Greek refugees or their pupils. 


“ The univerfity of Paris already had daughters worthy of her 
inGermany and England*. That of Wirtemberg, where Luther 
and Melancthon began their career as profeffors, had been lately 
founded. Sovereigns, infpired by the genius of the times, by the 
love of glory, and the captivating {plendor of learning, a thing as 
yet fo new, encouraged its revival by fimilar eftablifhments. It 
became impracticable to impofe filence upon fo many {fchools, 
which laboured to render themfelves more illaftrious, the one than 
the other. The antient languages, hiftory, and criticifm, were 
taught in them publicly, in fpite of the clamours of the nee 

te) 





* The anthor furely means Scotland; the two English univer- 
fities being, probably, as antient as the univerfity of Paris, and 
conftituted, as every one knows, on a very difierent plan, The 
Scotch univerfities, or at leaft three of them, were indeed contti- 
tuted after the model of the univerfitics of Paris and Bologna; 
aud Scotland is by foreigners oftenconfounded with England. ~ 
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of ignorance. Science at laft efcaped from her ftate of tutelage, 
and broke, by degrees, her antient covenant with error. The art 
of printing, that ineftimable bleffing to the human race, and the 
greateft gift which mind ever received from hands, had been lately 
mvented in Germany *, on the banks of the Rhine, diffufed light 
with extraordinary efficacy, and prevented the poflibility of its 
being ever again fhut up under a bufhel.”—(pp. 91, 92.) 
Availing himfelf of thefe favourable circumftances, the in- 
comparable Erafmus pointed the fhafts of his wit againtt the 
excefles of the elergy, the ignorance of the monks, and the 
tyranny of the court of Rome, and may be confidered as 
Luther’s precurfor in the work of reformation. The conduct 
of the great reformer himfelf is fairly ftated by the author, 
and his motives for oppofing the preaching of indulgences 
are ably vindicated againft Sent and others, who have ac- 
cafed him ef being influenced only by avarice and refent- 


-ment. Indeed the whole of this fection is written in a matterly 


manner, and would be read with unmingled pleafure, were not 
the attention of the reader fo often diverted, by the tranflator, 
to remarks at the bottom of the page, which are generally 
ufeleis, and fome of them worfe than ufelets. We have al- 
ready taken’ notice of his impertiment remarks on Lord 
Redefdale’s correfpondence with the Earl of Fingal ; and his 
oppofing, to the account given by his author of the purpole 
for which the Teutonic Hanfe was ereéted, that part of Burke's 
reflections on the revolution of France in which he laments fo 
pathetically over the fall of the qucen, exclaiming, “The age ot 
chivalry is gone,” isif poflible flill more impertinent. Between 
Burke's Reflexions and Villers’s Narrative no man will perceive 
the fmalleft confiftency, who does not fuppofe, with the 
annotator, that the order of chivalry was compoted of a band 
of “robbers, who, from their cattles, infefted the highways 
in their neighbourhood, and plundered the merchants as they 
iravelled from one fair to another ”! 

But Mr. Mill fpares neither friend nor foe, who dares to 
think differently from him in any political queftion. Even 
Hume’s merits as a fceptical philofopher (and the merits oi 
Villers himfelf. are not greater,) have not fecured him from 
the railings of our learned {quire, who thus characterifes the 
‘hiftorian of England : 

“ Hume, who, through the whole courfe of his Aifory, lies 2 
wait for an opportunity of throwing difcredit upon the caufe both 
of religion and of liberty, who pofieffed a rooted enmity again/t al! 
the beft interefis of mankiad, and whofe ations [are Hume’s actions 

, \ perfedily 





* That printing was invented in Germany is known to all Eu- . 
rope; but we did not till now know that it was invented by /an¢: 
without mind. Rev, 
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perfectly known to Mr.Mill?] exhibit more of deliberate mifanthropy 
than thofe of any other man perhaps that ever lived, fiill enjoys a re- 
putation and authority which he by no means deferves, and his 
writings contribute ftrongly to corrupt the public fentiments”!— 
(p. 108.) . 

As Hume’s hiftory is here particularly fpecified, we muft 
conclude that, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, his Treatife on 
Human Nature, and his Efjays purely metaphyjfical, are harmlefs 
publications! But he muti be very fharp-fighted indeed who 
perceives in the Hittory of England any evidence that its 
author pofleffed a rooted enmity to all the beji interefts of 
mankind ; or who infers, that, becaufe Hume fhed a tear over 
the unfortunate Charles, as Burke lamented over the Queen 
of France, he was a more deliberate mifanthrope than any 
other man that ever lived! Hume, as a philofopher, had 
many faults, and fome, no doubt, as an hiftorian ; but this is 
the firft time that we have feen him fufpected of deliberate 
mifanthropy, either by friend or foe; and we had not.our- 
felves the pleafure of his acquaintance. 

It is not, however, in his hiftory only that Hume muft have 
given offence to our political fquire. In his Effay on the 
Liberty of the Prefs, he has faid that “ the two extremes in 
government, liberty and flavery, commonly approach to each 
other ;” that it is only in fuch mixed forms of government as 
ours, that the prefs can be free; and “ that the unbounded 
liberty of the prefs, though it be difficult, perhaps impoflible 
to propole a fuitable remedy for it, is one of the evils attending 
thofe mixt forms of government.” There is not one of thete 
pofitions, we fufpect, to which Mr. Mill does not refufe his 
allent. That he refufes it to the laft, is evident from the man- 
ner in which he exprefles his opinion of thofe falutary laws 
which were enacted fome years ago, to give a check to the 
circulation of feditious and treafonable fentimenis. Speaking 
of the reftraints under which the prefs is kept in Aufiria, 
Ruffia, and France, he adds, : 

“ In this country, this is undoubtedly not the fyftem which our 
free conftitution permits to be adopted; sand the diffulion of know- 
ledge here is generally in a high degree free and unreftrained. 
Every one, however, has freih in his memory certain remarkable 
exceptions, which it is not neceffary to fpecify ; any thing fimilar to 
which it is probable will never be feen again, and which happened 
at no.very difiant period; a peried that may be termed the reign of 
terror in this yland ”!!!—<(p. 91.) 

_The concluding fection of the firft part of this eflay is in- 
titled, Conjedtures regarding what would have happened ia 

Europe if the Reformation had not taken place. ‘Viele con- 
Jectures are extremely plaufible, and fuch as have occurved, 
XX 4 we 
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we fuppofe, to every reflecting mind acquainted with the 
hiftory of Europe during the fifteenth and fixteenth ceuturies ; 
but we are furprifed that Mr.Mill did not expunge the whole 
fection from his tranflation of the work, for tne following 
extracts furnifh the moft complete proof poflible of the folly 
as well as impertinence of his own remarks on Lord Redet- 
dale’s Letters. 


“ The gradual progrefs of knowledge, we may be told, would 
infenfibly have produced the fame confequences [with the refor- 
mation] and have faved all the evils which {fprung from fuch ter- 
rible commotions and lengthened wars. But thole, who object fo, 
do not reflect that in the fyftem ofan infallible church, all the de- 
cifions of which are dictated by the Holy Spirit, fuch a reforma- 
_tion as is requifite becomes impofible, and that it is contrary to the 
very fyirit of Roman Catholiciim. The fpirit of Popery, it is im- 
pofiible to deny, is erclufive and intolerant. Now the /pirit of an 
initution cannot ceafe, without putting an end to the inftitution itfelf, 
The averfon to all the Sovereigns who remain Jeparated from Rome is 
abundantly vifible ; and the Holy See has not fo this hour formally re- 
cognized the king of Pr ujia, It is imagined, perhaps, that the Holy 
See récognized % a fovereign [Frederic th e Great] who treats ‘se ea 
his Catholic fubjects with an exemplary equality. Nothing lefs than 


this. In 1782, when Pius VI. travelled in Germany, » a Pruffian 
minifter made feveral overtures to obtain from him a formal ac- 
krowledgement-of the crown of Pruffia. Pius VI., who at that 


time did not with to quarrel with a German prince, anfwered  po- 
litely, and promifed that as foon as he fhould return to Rome, he 
would fummon a congregation of cardinals, without whom he 
could decide nothing, to deliberate on the affair. That congrega- 
tion has never been fummoned, and the pope has forgotten his promi. 
Long after the reformation, Clement VIII. drew up the follow- 
ing form of an vath to be taken by bifhops and archbithops, in 
which all the principles cf the de/potifm and intolerance of Rome 
are exhibited: ‘I will be faithful and obedient to our Lord the 
Pope, and to his fucceffors. The coun/fel which they may impart to me, 
I will difelofe.to no one. In preferving and defending the Romifh 
papacy, and the regalia of St. Peter, 1 will be their afiftant againj 
ALL MEN. I will labour to preferve, to defend, to increafe, and to 
promote the rights, honours, privileges and authority of the holy 
Romifh church, “of our Lord the Pope, and of his fucceffors, with 
which if I thall difcover any other perfons whatever, to meddle, as 
Soon as pofible I will give information. Heretics, fchifmatics, and 
rebels to our fame Lord, I WILL PURSUE TO THE UTMOST OF MY 
POWER, ”—(pp.128, 130, 133, 134—136,) 


Is it 2lliberal to affirm that the members of fucha church 
as this are entitled to nothing more, in a Proteftant fiate, than 
the pennenion ef the law, and a full toleration of their 
piers Locke thought them not entitled even to fo much; 
and, till Mr. Mill arofe, Locke was deemed a man of liberality. 


Although 
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Although the fecond part of this effay is, perhaps, more 
valuable than the firft, the limits neceffarily prefcribed to the 
review of an o@avo volume of no great fize, and certainly of 
no greater merit, will not permit us to analyze it with equal 
minutenefs. Neither the public, therefore, nor the tranflator 
muft fappofe that we approve of every thing which we do not 
cenfure, and difapprove of every thing that we may pafs over 
without praife; for fuch fuppofition would be extremély 
unjuft as well to us asto the author. In one refpect this 
part of the volume differs from the former. [tis divided into 
two chapters, each of which is again divided and fubdivided 
into feétions and fubfections, not always perhaps with fcien- 
tific accuracy. 

In the firft fe&ion the author points out the good effects of 
the reformation on the learning and morals as well of the 
Catholic as of the Proteftant clergy. He notices the rife of 
the order of Jefuits; mentions their devotion to the court of 
Rome, and their confequent oppofition to the caufe of Pro- 
teftantifm ; admits their literary merits and their zeal; and 
obferves that by their addrefs they got “ poileilion of courts, 
of the people, of confeflionals, of pulpits, of the education of 
youth, of miffions, and of the deferts of both worlds.” All 
this is very juft. But Mr. Mill, who is ever ready to obtrude 
on the public his fentiments of matters with which he feems 
little acquainted, quotes d’Alembert, as obferving that the 
order of Jefuits “ has never produced one nian, whofe mind 
was fo much enlighted with found knowledge, as to merit the 
name of a philofopher”! _It is very poflibie that d’Alembert, 
in the intemperance of his hatred to an order which more 
than fufpected the objects of his philofophical purtuits, may 
have thrown out this obfervation; but it betrays ignorance 
in Mr, Mill to repeat it as well-founded. Bofcovich not only 
merited but obtained the name of a philofopher, nay, of a 
philofopher, to whom, with the exception of Newton alone, 
it will not be eafy to'find a fuperior. 

Both Villers and Mr. Mill reprefent the reformation as 
having produced effeéts favourable to civil liberty, and the 
repretentation is unqueftionably juft; but when they call the 
Pretbyterians the moft purely reformed, and fay that they are 
{trongly attached to republicanifm in the feate, as well as in 
the church, they advance pofitions which the hittory of the 
Britith empire, for the lait century, fufficiently confutes. The 
author and his tranflator are no friends to religious ¢ta- 
bli/hments, under any form. The author {peaks of the clergy 
as the mere fervants of the ftate, and of the charch lands as 
of the property of the ftate, obvioufly for the purpole of vin- 
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dicating Buonaparte’s confiitutional church; whilfi the tranf. 
lator talks (p. 162) of perfoas “who, in every Chrittian 
‘country, have a ground of bitternefs againft the fate, in ob- 
ferving the parteality with which the efiablifhed teachers ar 
4reated”! Does this profound politician really fuppote that 
any government could be vigoroutly adminifiered without tlie 
id of fome ettablifhed religion? or that one form of religion 
can be efiablifhed without having privileges conferred on it 
which thofe that are only tolerated can never enjoy /—The 
following note is fuch.a farrago of infolence, prejudice, and 
anifreprefentation, as ts not, perhaps, to be found in the pages 
of another philofopher ; i; 


“ It is very remarkable, that in a part of the Britith empire, an 
empire in which knowledge of government and of liberty has made 
fuch unexampled progrefs, and in which liberal fentiments, both in 
politics and religion, are fo preeminent, in a part of this empire, 
aloft touching the cery centre, [of what importance is this?) « 
greater degree of intolerance, a fpirit nearer that of ab/olute per- 
eution, exilts than is to be found in any other part,of Protedtani 
Chriftendom. Of Ireland this is fpoken; in which the animojity 
the Proteftants againjft the Catholics yet amounts to virulence au! 
rage; and there is nothing at which they conceive more in 
tion than the thought of being obliged to live on equal terms wit 
their Catholic brethren. If this proceeded from religious prejudice, 
our difapprobation might be mixed with /ome refpect. But, heaven 
knows, Ireland is not the place to look for any extraordinary (- 
plays of the religious fpirit. Itis a vile political animofty by whic! 
they are actuated ; the offspring of the felfith and meaneft paflions. 
By thefe the Proteitants are prompted to conceive every thing thut i 
atrocious of the Catholics ; to mifreprefent them to the government here, 
by which they have been too often believed ; and when, as is very of te: tie 
cafe, they have goaded them into violence by opprefiion, they hold out 
thefe acts as fufficient reafon to lodge in their hands powers of abw/0s 
at will, a part of their fellow fubjects againft whom they bear luc! 
refeutment. Are thefe fentiments, is this a flate of things which 
ought to be encouraged by a wife and patriotic government ?”— 
(pp. 165, 166.) 


What firanger to the real fiate of things in Ireland could 
read this extract, without fuppofing that the Catholics in the! 
country are the moft inoffenfive people on earth; that they 
are opprefled not only by the government but alfo by thei 
Proteftant brethren, who, with impunity, may hunt and kill 
them like wild beafis; that in all the civil wars and maiflacres 
which have fo often deluged Lreland with blood, the Prot:- 
tants have uniformly been the aggreflors; and that this unpr- 
voked perfecution of the Catholics, though it has contivuct 
for ages, was never carried on with fuch relentlels atrocity 
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under the reign of George If1.? Yet what inhabitant of the 
Britifh empire, whofe mind is not clouded with prejudice and 
political rancour, can be ignorant that all this 1s the reverfe 
of truth ; that, fince the acceflion of his prefent Majefty, im- 
munity after immunity has been granted to the Irifh Catho- - 
lies; that they enjoy the fulleft toleration of their worthip, 
with the liberty of teaching in {chools, and taking Protefiant 
fcholars ; that fince the paffing of the Irith act of the 33d of 
the king, they are eligible to every employment, civil and mili- 
tary, in the ftate, except a very few of the higheft ; that they 
do actually fill many of thefe employments; and that they have 
rifen in rebellion becaufe they cannot be legiflators, or enjoy 
the offices of lord lieutenant, lord high chancellor, &e. 
Ke. but upon the fame conditions with their fellow fubjeGs of 
the eftablifhed church? That this conduct has occafioned 
much animofity of the Proteftants againfi the leaders of the 
rebellious Catholics, can hardly be doubted, and needs not furely 
excite wonder ; for an equality of privileges with their fellow 
fubjecis will not fatisfy the Catholics of Ireland! ‘They de- 
mand for themfelves an exclufive privilege to fit and vote in 
the two houfes of parliament, and to fill the higheft offices in 
the empire, without taking thofe Test Oarus of their alle- 
giance to the conftitution in church and fiate, which our an- 
celtors thought neceflary for the fecurity of both ; which every 
Proteftant in the empire is now obliged to fwear, before he can 
become a fenator, or fill an y of the higher employments under 
ihe government; and which, for attempting to {et afide, a 
king, otherwife patriotic, was jufily deprived of his crown. 
Can fuch. arrogance in the Catholics, followed by rebellion, 
fail to excite the animofity of Proteftants ? and is {quire Mill 
certain that no animofity rankles in the breafts of the Catho- 
lics againft the Proteftants? or does he really imagine that 
Catholic animofity, becaufe it proceeds from the prejudices of 
an intolerant religion, is entitled to the refpect of thofe whom 
it configns to death and damnation ? 

In the fecond fection of this chapter, the author confiders 
the effeéts of the reformation on the internal fituation of the 
principal ftates of Chriiiendom, and on the external fituation 
of the ftates of Europe with regard to each other. He be- 
gins with the Protefiant countries, and, with exultation cha- 
raéteriftic of a modern French philofopher, obferves that 


“ The immenfe pofieffions of the clergy, as well fecular as re- 
gular, are placed at the difpofal of governments. Thefe, in general, 
wifely profit by this good fortune ; pay their debts, fill their coffers, 
apply large portions of the newly-gotten wealth to ufeful ettablith- 
ments; to fchools, univerfities, hofpitals, houfes for the —— 
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of orphans, and for the reception and maintenance of old fervants 
of the ttate; ufes by which thefe pofleffions are reftored to their 
original deftination ; and, finally, thofe governments place them- 
felves in a condition to fupport wars, in which the exifting crifis 
mutt infallibly involve them.”—(pp. 173, 174.) 


This immoral policy of relieving the wants of the ftate by 
confiteating the property of one cla of citizens, Mr. Millis 
fo far from condemning, that, with a modefty peculiar to hin- 
felf, he pronounces “ Mr. Burke to have been perfectly frantic” 
when he poured the torrent of his indignant eloquence on the 
conftituent aflembly of France, for appropriating, to the pur- 
_ of the revolution, the property of the French church! 
et itis certain, that if one clafs or order of citizens may be 
robbed of its property for any purpofe, however patriotic, 
every other order of citizens may be robbed in the fame man- 
ner, and for fimilar purpofes. If the tiers etat, when it had 
declared itfelf the National Affembly, had a right to difpote 
of the lands and tithes of the clergy, it had an equal right to 
difpofe of the lands of the nobles; and had the nobles and 
clergy declared themtelves the National Affembly, they would 
have had the very fame right to difpofe of the property of the 
tiers etat. All property, except perhaps the means of ful- 
fifience acquired by individual labour, is held by the very 
fame tenure—the law of the country in which it is fituated, 
or the law of nations; and whilft the Bifhop of Durham, for 
inftance, has the very fame right to the rents of the lands of 
his fee as the Duke of Northumberland has to the rents of his 
eftates, the reétor of the parifh kas the fame right to his 
tithes as Mr. Mill, or any other fquire, has to the rents of his 
paternal acres. No man has a natural right to bequeath lis 
Se to any individual; and the fame law which regu- 
ates the fuccetlion of eftates held by laymen, regulates the {uc- 
ceffion of eftates held by ecclefiattics, who are, in fact, the 
oldeft freeholders in exiftence. No principle, therefore, can 
be conceived from which an apology could be framed for 
applying, to the exigencies of a fiate, the property of the 
church, which would not apply equally to the property of 
peers and fquires. All orders of men are indeed bound to con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the ftate ; but without the groilett 
violation of eternal juftice no one order can be ruined merely 
to remove the burden from the other orders. The conduct at 
Henry VIIL. and of many other princes, at the era of the 
reformation, was, in many refpects, extremely iniquitous, 3s 
has fince been the conduct of the revolutionary governments 
of France; and the coolneds with which Villers obferves that 
“ governments place themfelyes in a condition to fupport 
wals, 
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wars,” by plundering an order of men whom they are bound 
to protect, would excite laughter, were not every inclination 
to laugh fuppreffed by indignation at fuch deliberate injutiice, 
taught under the guile of philofophy. 

The plunder of the church, however, is not the only internal 
benefit which the principal fiates profefling Chriftianity have 
reaped from the reformation. 

“ The French revolution may be confidered,” fays the author,. 
“asa remote but neceflary confeyuence of the reformation, of 
which the republic of the United Provinces was an immediate con- 
fequence, and that of America, one lefs remote from our times” !— 
{p. 191.) 


All this may be very true; but we are rather inclined to at- 
tribute the republic of the United Provinces, together with the 
French and American revolutions, to the ftru¢cture of Noah's 
ark; for had that veffel been infufficient, and foundered in 
the flood, there would have been neither Dutch, French, nor 
Americans, to rebel againft their fovereigns. 

The author confiders particularly the effects of the refor- 
mation on the internal ftate of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Geneva, Holland, England, and the United States 
of America. In his account of Germany, he gives a {hort 
{ketch of the hiftory of Pruffia, and its rapid progres to that 
commanding afpe¢t which it has for fome time held among 
the powers of Europe. But we mufi refer to the work itfelf for 
what he fays of the internal ttate of all thefe countries, except 
our own, for the improvement of which Mr. Mill has conde- 
fveended to make M. Villers fpeak Englifh. There are, in- 
deed, fome things faid of Pruta fo very extraordinary, that, 
as the detail will occupy but a few lines, we fhall give it to our 
readers, before we enter on the ftate of England. 


“ That power [Pruflia] has preferved, during its progrefs, the 
charatter afcribed above to all the Proteftant fiates ; a high degree 
of public fpirit, a fervent patriotifm, a ftrong reciprocal attachment 
between the prince aud the people, a fpirit of liberty and genuine 
republicanifm, which extends from the throne to the meaneit of the 
people” !—(p. 206.) 

This difcovery of a nation of genuine republicans firongly 
attached to their monarch, who is himitelf a genuine republican, 
and yet rules over the nation with defpotic fway, belongs ex- 
clufively to the author, if his words have been properly render- 
ed by the tranflator, a fact, indeed, of which we confefs that 
we are fomewhat doubtful. But the difcoveries which Mr. 
Mill has made refpecting Pruflia are not lefs fingular than thofe 
of Villers, 

“ Pruffia,’”’ 
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“ Pruffia,” fays he, “ has neither FRONTIERS nor CENTRE”! 
“ The celebrity of Pruffia has been altogether owing to the perfonal 
chara¢ter of its fovereigns, It wants fome tmportant acquisitions, 
as thoie of Hanover and the Netherlands; to make it a complctely 
balancing power in Europe” !—(p. 207.) 

Thefe acquifitions it may unqueftionably make with as mucl 
juftice as one order of citizens in the fame fiates may plunde; 
another, for the purpofe of enabling that fiate to fupport foreign 
wars; which our two philofophers deem a matierly firoke iy 
politics ! 

The account given by our author of the confequences of 
the reformation on the internal ftate of England is, in general, 
correét. He betrays, indeed, the rancour of a Frenchman, 
when he fiyles the character of its inhabitants “ gloomy and 
inflexible ;” and nothing but ignorance of our national hitiory 
could have permitted him to fay, that, in the reign of Heuy 
VILL. “ the decided Protejtants, as well as the Catholics, be- 
came fworn enemies of the Epifcopalians, and of the gover. 
ment which fupported them.” During that reign, and for 
fome years after its conclufion, there were in England no 
{worn enemies to epifcopacy; nor was any other form of 
church government thought of by any party in the kingdom. 
It is very true that many of the Protettants who fled from the 
perfecution of Mary brought back, from Switzerland and 
Geneva, opinions, refpecting both civil and ecclefiaftical po- 
lity, very different from thofe that they had carried abrozd 
with them ; but there was certainly no great number of either 
Anabaptifis or Calvinifis in England during the firfi years of 
the reign of Elizabeth. He is likewife miftaken when he favs 
that Charles I. “ by eftablifhing epifcopacy in Scotland, 
drove the inhabitants of that kingdom into open rebellion ;” 
for epifcopacy had been completely eftablifhed by Jame:, 
after it had, alternately with Prefbyterianifm, been the form oi 
church government from the very commencement of the te- 
formation. It was by wrefting from fome of the avaricious 
nobles part of the property of the church , of which they had 
illegally got poffeflion, and by introducing the ufe of a liturgy 
in public worthip, together with the furplice, which all clergy- 
men were enjoined to wear when reading prayers, that tie 
unfortunate Charles alienated the affection of his Scottifh fub- 
jects, and exeited that rebellion which at laft brought himteli 
to the block. ‘ 

Of the objects of the various parties which, in that difaftrous 
reign, divided the nation, M. Villers, however, feems to have 
very juft notions; though his tranflator fays that “ he has 
allowed himfelf to be entirely milled by Hume.” He there- 

fore 
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fore propofes to correét him by an extract from Millar’s Hif- 
torical View of the Englifth Government; though it mutt be 
obvious, to every reader of common fenfe, that Millar had no 
better means than Hume of making himielf acquainted with 
the tranfactions of the reign of Charles I., or with the motives 
which influenced the various political leaders. It is, therefore, 
neceflary, before we give implicit credit to either of thefe 
writers in oppofition to the other, to confult their authorities, 
and to confider, impartially, which of them was under the 
tirongett temptation to pervert facts, to ferve his own purpofe: 
but thefe are enquiries into which we have neither leifure nor 
room toenter. We feel it, however, to be our duty to inform 
the reader, that the extra¢ét from Millar’s work is unfairly 
made; that Mr. Miil emits whatever bas the fmalleft ten- 
dency to extenuate fuch faults in the conduct of the fovereign 
as both he and Millar agree in condemning ; and that, to ferve 
the caufe of modern Whiggifm, he fcruples not to tag to the 
firft claufe of a fentence the conclufion of another, from which, 


in the work quoted, it is feparated by many pages! 


Of this 


mode of quotation the following contratt exhibits a {pecimen 
which is perhaps without a paraile! : 


MILL, p. 233. 


“ The firft fifteen years of the 
reign of Charles prefented nearly 
the fame view of political par- 
ties which had occurred in the 
reign of his father; the king 
eagerly demanding fupplies ; 
threatening that unlefs his de- 
mands are complied with, he 
mult have recourfe to other me- 
thods of procuring money; and 
declaring that, as the exiftence 
of parliaments depends entirely 
upon his will, they muft expect, 
according to their behaviour, 
elther to be continued or laid 
alide, Parliament, on the other 
hand, with inflexitle refolution, 
infifting upon the previous redrefs 
of grievances; its members im- 
priioned, and called to account 
for their behaviour in that af- 
fembly ; repeated diffolutions of 
parliament, for its perfeverance 
in refufing to grant the fums de- 
mauded; and each diffolution 

followed 


MILLAR, Vol. iii. p. 178. 

“ The firft fifteen years of the 
reign of Charles prefented nearly 
the fame view of political parties 
which had occurred in the reiga 
of his father, and particularly the 
Jame objects of contention bctwrer 
the Houfe of Commons and the 
Sovereign.” 


M. Millar proceeds through 
pp- 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, to ftate what thefe 
objects were, and in what re- 
fpects they differed from the 
objecis of contention between 
James and his parliaments. He 
obferves that Charles had im- 
bibed the arbitrary principles 
of his father, which, by his 
greater capacity, and more de- 
corous deportment, he was 
better qualified to carry into 
effect. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that the abufes com- 

plained 
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followed by the arbitrary exac- 
tion of loans and benevolences, 
and by fuch other expedients as 
the crown could put in practice 
for procuring money.” 
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fDee, 


plained of by parliament were 
of no great magnitude, and 
that the king was a iman of 
private virtue. He admits, 


too, that the war with Spain, 
waich the Commons retifed 
to fupport, was a meafure of 
their own recommendation, 
apologizing, in his way, fu 
their defertion of their fove- 
reign in fuch circumftances; 
and then proceeds in pp. 183, 
186: 


bi After the Houfe of Commons 
had granted two fubjidies, whici 
Charles regarded as very inat:- 
quate to his neceffities, they pro- 
ceeded to examine the mifmanagr- 
ment of the revenue, and tle 
unreafonable indulgence and facour 
JShewn by the Crown to Popijh re- 
cufants. 

“ The principal tranfaéions in 
the two firft parliaments of Charles 
prefent nearly the fame general 
afpet of the controverfy between 
the Crown and the people which 
had occurred in the reegn of his 
Sather ; the king eagerly demand- 

' ing fupplies; threatening that, 
unlefs his demands are con- 
plied with, be muft have recourle 
to other methods of procuring 
money,” &c. 


EE 


Is the man who quotes in this manner the words of an Eng- 
lith author, whofe work is in the hands of every body, entitled 
to credit, when he profeffes to be tranflating the work of a 
foreigner? — 

The Catholic countries, into the internal ftate of which, a: 
affected by the reformation, the author more particularly en- 
quires, are Spain, France, Italy, Poland, and Ruffia; but he 
has brought to light nothing with which every Englifhman 
of education is not already acquainted, whilft he fpeaks with 
an impartiality that does him honour of the virtues of Louis 
XVI. and of the horrors of the French revolution. Hes, 
however, unqueftionably miftaken, when he fays, that, if 
Francis the Firft had eftablifhed in his dominions the religion 
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of Geneva, “ the Catholics, who might have defired to con- 
tinue fuch, would have enjoyed the free exercife of their reli- 
gion.” The principles of toleration were, at that period, as 
far from being admitted by Protefiants as by Papitts; and the 
apoftie of Geneva was perhaps the moft intolerant of ail the 
reformers, as appears from his burning Servetus at a ftake. 
The firft valuable work on toleration, of whick we have any 
knowledge, was publifhed in England, during the grand rebei- 
lion, by the celebrated Dr. Jeremy Taylor, under the quaint 
title of the Liberty of Prophefying ; vud we are not dure that 
a lefs exceptionable work on the tubject will even yet be rea- 
dily found. 

On the effects of the reformation on the external fituation 
of the fiates of Europe, in regard to one another, the author 
advances little that is new, and nothing that is feverely repre- 
henfible. That the reformation contributed to check the 
enormous power of the Houfe of Auttria, is known to every 
maa; but we do not confider it as being the fole or even the 
chief fource of what, in moderna politics, is called the balance 
of power. The neceflity of putting a ftop to the encroach- 
ments of Auftria was feit béfore the reformation. Aufiria chofe 
to fupport the Catholic church ; the reformers, as individuals, 
could not but with the downfall of that power; ihis was per- 
ceived by many of the princes of Gerinany, who, theretore, 
attached themielves to the cau‘e of the reformation ; aud it 
is perhaps true, that a defire to maintain the balance of power 
contributed more to the progre/s of the reformation than the 
reformation contributed to the balance of power. 

It appears, from a note on page 276, that, in the opinion of 
Mr. Mall, the principles of liberty can arrive at maturity only 
in a republic; but we truf’ that our readers ave already too 
well acquainted with him to admit his di¢éa as oracular. He 
appeals to Holland in proof of his ailertion: but “in a govern- 
ment altogether republican, fuch as was that of HoLtLanp, 
where there is no wagiftrate io eminent as to give jealoufy 
to the fiate, there is no danger in entxulting the magiitrates 
with large diferetionary powers ; and though many advantages 
refult from. fuch powers, in preicrving peace and order, yet 
they lay a confiderable reféraint on men’s actions, and make 
every private citizen pay a great refpect to the government.” 
—Hume’s Effay on ihe Liberty of the Pres. 

In the firlt fetion of the concluding chapter of this wok 
the author treats, ina manner both pleating and mottciy, 
of the effects of the reformation on the liberty of aought: on 
the ftudy. of reiigion, and thofe branches of hicrature imme- 
diately fubfervient to it; on philofophy, und the moral and 

Vox. V, Y y polit cal 
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political feiences; on the phyfical and mathematical {ci- 
ences; on the belles lettres, and modern languages; and 
on the fine arts. That the arts of painting and fculpture 
have been mott fuccefsfully cultivated in Catholic couutrics 
is univerfally known, and very fuflicient reafons are here ai- 
fined why the cate mufi have been fo; but M. Villers proves 
with the force of demonttration, that the great feparation from 
the church of Rome has been friendly to the cultivation of 
fcience, and of every other art, whether confidered as liberal 
or ufeful. 

‘“‘ It was indeed impoflible,” as he obferves, “ that the reform- 
tion, the childof reviving knowledge, fhould not be favourable to 
its progrefs, But this oflspring of knowledge was conceived in an 
age fill ignorant, in a world as yet in a ftate of chaos, where a mul- 
titude of oppofite principles fermented. Abandoned to all the 
paflions which then prevailed, and receiving often bad external 
furms, by the ignorance or fuperttition [he might have added or en- 
thufiafm] even of thofe who contributed to its eftablifhment, the 
reformation, the original tendency of which-was purely guod, has 
become the fource of many evils. The good which it ought to 
have produced was the effect of the fpirit which formed its etlence; 
the evils with which it was the occafion, depended for the mott part 
on the incidents with which it was accompanied, on the Gppotition 
raifed to it, and the extraneous motives with which it was affociated, 
We ought then to confider two things, which can never, with pro- 
priety, be coufounded togéther; the one, the moral impullfe pri- 
marly given by the reformation; the other, the convulfion whic! 
refulted from it, when with that primary impulfe were joined i 
many oihers, by which it was modified and perverted.”—(p. 280.) 

As the moral impulfe is the objeét of the author’s contidera- 
tion in the firft feétion, fo is the convulfion here fpoken of, his 
object in the fecond. In perfpicuous language, be enumerates 
thoie frightful evils and difafters, thofe Joug and bloody Was, 
which accompanied and followed the reformation ; and can 
didly admits that thete, together with the intricate, and no¥ 
uniotereliing, controverfies which were agitated among thé 
acformers themfelves, as wellas between the reformers and the 
Catholics, turned for a time the courfe of f{cience backwar«s. 

“ But afterthe conflagration was at an end, the folid advantez 
were reaped, which we owe to it, im the better direction, the nes 
activity, the freedom which it gave to the human mind, and in the 
removal of thofe vatt obttacles which obfiructed its path, and invit- 
cilly impeded its progrefs. . 

* Befides, | afk—-was it the reformation which called the monarcls 
and people to battle?) ‘The reformation, in itfelf, was sething but 
the act by which reafon declared itfelf emancipated from the yoke 
oi arbitrary authority; an emancipation, which was nothing Luté 
watural and necefigry confequence of the reftoration of ue A 
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The objet was to prefent to Chriftians the Gofpel in its purity, 
and obtain deliverance from the exorbitant pretenfions of the 
Popes. ‘The opponents of this reformation were fufliciently enraged, 
fufficiently wicked, to feek to extinguifh it in the blood ofits pro- 
moters. ‘They alorie are guilty of all the evils which refulted from 
it. The terrible efforts made to deftroy the reformation, only 
prove, to every man who is capable of efiimating the event, how 
necefiary it was.”—=(p. 357.) 

This diftinétion is unqueftionably juft. The reformers were 
not anfwerable, in any degree, for the evils occafioned by their 
attempts to rettore the Chriftian religion to its priftine purity ; 
and though Luther his been often accufed of irrafcibility of 
temper, and infolence to his fuperiors, calculated ouly to pro- 
voke perfecution, fuch was the genius of the age in which he 
lived, that it may be doubted, whether a different conduct 
would have roufed the nations from their lomg continued 
torpor. Erafmus was perhaps as thoroughly convinced as Lu- 
ther, of the grofs corruptions of the church of Rome, and had 
repeatedly attacked the monks with the weapons of wit; 
but wit fuch as his could produce but feeble effeéts in an 
age of barbarifm. It multnot, however, be concealed, on the 
other hand, that the mild and learned Melanc¢thon dreaded the 
confequences of Luther’s violence fo much, that he advifed his 
aged mother, when fhe confulted him, to remain in the com- 
munion of the church of Rome, wihilft he often regretted the 
total overthrow of the hierarchy, and fometimes exprefied a 
with, that a regulated fupremacy might be continued to the 
Pope, becaufe he thought the Proteitant church in danger of 
falling into anarchy. - 

To the perfecutions occafioned by the reformation, the 
author attributes the origin of the fecret focieties of Freemafons, 


’ Roficrucians, and Myjtics, which were afterwards followed by 


the Il/uminati. 


“Tf the order of Freemafons did not then receive its birth, that 
is to fay, about the end of the fixteenth or the beginning of the 
feventeenth century, it received at that time new modifications at 
leaft, and became more extenfive. No documents have yet been 
found, entirely free from objection, in which formal mention is made 
of it before the year 1610. A ftrange mixture of fome pretended 
aphorifms of Hermes, Pythagoras, and Plato, adjutted to the He- 
brew text-of the books of the Old Teftament, and of thole of fome 
Rabbins, had renewed the Jewith reveries, known under the title 
of Cabbalijm. The pupils of this obfeure doétrine, called alfo by 
them the Hermetical, and Pythagorean philofophy, &c. pretended to 
find in it the principles of univerfal fcience and wifdom. Reucblin, 
Zarri, Agrippa, reduced it to fome form in the fixteenth century. 
Cardan and others joined to it judicial aftrology. The famous 

a ¥ x‘? Swils, 
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Swifs, Theophraftus Bombaftus de Hohenheim, better known under 
the title of Paracelfus, a laborious chemitt, united his fcience to 
Cabbalifm, and pretended to penetrate all the fecrets of God and 
nature, which, according to him, were [are] the famething. Then 
followed the order of the Roficrucians, which, in fpite of the impofing 
hiiiory of its pretended founder, Rofencreutz, his burial, and the 
rofe furmounted with a crofs, which Luther bore in his feal, owes, 
in all probability, its origin to the theologian of Wirtemberg, Va- 
lentine Andrea, who contributed his endeavours with good inten- 
tions, and afterwards withdrew them.’—(p.366, &c.) 


In the courfe of this detail, M. Villers throws out fome judi- 
cious reflections on the ufes which, in Catholic countries, have 
been made of the wealth of the church. 


“ How often,” fays he, “ has literary merit been rewarded by our 
kings with a bifhopric; how many men of letters, by means of a 
priory, or a benefice, have lived in France above dependence, and 
been enabled to devote themifelves to labours which have en- 
lightened and honoured the nation! Under the modett title 
of Abbé, and with no other diftinction than the tonfure, they be- 
came in reality the priefts of the temple of fcience. From Anijet 
to the author of Anachariis, what honour and glory have been de- 
rived to the tithe of Abbé! It has been given to a multitude of 
eminent men, who probably would have remained obfevre and 
inactive, without that portion of the wealth of the church by which 
they were animated, and egabled, with minds free from care, aud 
at eafe, to purfue their important lahours. 

*« The revolution has, among us, dried up this productive fpring, 
which might have been rendered fo ufeful to the progrefs of know- 
ledge. Several Proteftant ftates have preferved fome means for the 
encouragement of learning. InSweden and England, fome eccie- 
fiaftical dignities remain, which the fovereigns generally give to men 
refpestable for their knowledge. More than one archbithop of 
Upfal or York, more than one bifhop of Abo or Chetiter, &c. tiand 
high in the ranks of literature.”—(pp. 394, 395.) 


Mr. Mill, who, in a preceding note, tells us that he is « 
Scotchman, and prefers the fuperficial theories, metaphytica! 
and political, which chiefly engage attention in the univertitcs 
of his own country, to the elafiical learning and found {cienc: 
ef the Englifh univerfities,* thinks “ it probable that \. 
Villers overrates the efleéts of the ecclefiaftical riches, in Eng- 
land, in encouraging literature.” 

“No 





* How little he is acquainted with the Englith univerfities, is 2p- 
parent from his permitting the author to fay, without animadver- 
fion, that “ during the laft three centuries, England founded tire 
anwwerfities,”"——(p. 329.) 
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“ No perfon,” he fays, “ who withes to fpeak the truth, will fay, 
that literary qualifications, upon the whole, have the princ ipal in- 
fiuence, or any thing like the principal influence, in regulating the 
appointments of the church; and it iscertainly the opinion of very 
few people in England, that literature is much promoted by the 
application of them.” 











Whether literary quali ‘ations ought to have the A a 
influence in regulating what he calls the appointments of th 
church, may re: afonab ly be gqueftioned. The higheft dpplat- 
ment is to a bifhopric ; but w hen the office of a bithop i is duly 
confidered, it will be found, that good fente, found principles, 
unaffected piety, and zeal tempered by prudence, are qualifi- 
cations, for filling it with propriety, more requitite than all the 
learning of England united to all the metaphytic s of Scotland. 
That true learning i Is a very important qua! lifeation cannot be 
denied ; and “ no ) perfon, who wifhes to fpeak the truth, will 
fay” that it has not bad its due influence, when he retlects, 
that, though the rank of the Archbifhop of Canterbury is, 
after the princes of the blood, the highett in the kingdom, the 
fee of Canterbury has, {ince the reformation, been but once 
filled by a prelate of astle birth! What ie Mr. Mill think 
were the qualifications thatrecommended to that high dignity 
fueh men as Tillotion, and Jennifon, and Wake, and Potter 
and Herring, and Secker, and Moore? What were the quali- 

















& 


fications that recommended to the fee of London fuch bithops 
as Robinion, and Gibfon, and Slierlock, and aa (living 

srs muft not be mentioned); or to that of Gloucetier, 
Fowler, and Jchnion, and Warburton, and Halifax ? 









“ But,” continues our learned {quire, “ if we confider the great 
proportion which churchmen bear to all the well-educated people 
in the country, the great advantages which their fituation, above 
that of almott any other clafs of men, affords for the profecation of 
learning, and the jimall proportion which the works of churchmen 
bear antong the literary productions of England, we fhall be pretty 
firongly coniirmed in the fame opinicn.” 









Shall we indeed? Then we muti either be very little con- 
veriant with the literary productions of Eneland, or have a 
firong inclination to be contirmed in any opinion hottile the 
ettablit hed ehureh. This writer nt obably due snot know that 
the profeffors in our univeriities, the tutors in our colleges, and 
the matters of our {chools, are ; polily churchmen, as he calls 
thein ; but fis difficult to conceive how he could hazard fuch an 
affertion as this, if he be accuftomed tu read regularly any on 
of our periodic ral reviews. luch to their eredit, the Enelith 
clergy in general employ t their literary leifure in ftadi lat 
mately connected with their profeflion ; and it is uot perhaps 
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too much to fay, that in the Overtonian controverfy ere ter 
have diiplayed more theological jearning than, if Dr, Camp. 
bell’. tranilation of the gofpeis, and Dr. Macknight’s works 
be excepted, has uiued from the Scottith preis for ‘half a ceu- 
tury. 

We mean not, by this, the flighteft reflection on the church 
of Scotland. The clergy of that charch are each the minitic: 
of a parith ; neither pluralities nor curates are allowed in Scoi- 
land ; and he who has the care of a parith, and confciention ly 
performs his duty, can have little leifure for learned labours. 
‘The compofition of fermons is all that fucb a man can ho- 
nefily wilh to excel in; and from Scotland we have received 

many volumes of fermons to which it will not be ealy to find 
any thing fuperior: but it is not in fermons compo! ed for po- 
pul ar infiruGtion, that we are to look for erudition, which 
would there indeed be much cut of piace. 

Mr. Mill, equaily difcontented with the civil and the ecck- 
fiatiical government of England, immediately adds : 


“It has not certainly for a good many years paft been the fviiem 
of government to encourage literature. This has-not been the {pir 
of the men at the head of affairs.” 


If this be true, how pure as wel] as able muft have been the 
meafures of the men at the head of affairs for a good many 
years paft ; for never, furely , were public méafures more ge- 
nerally approved by men of found learning. But we muti 
return from Mr. Mill to M. Villers, who concludes his Efjay 
on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther wit 
the following words, which he is much better entitled to eu- 
ploy than his tranilator. 


“It has been my intention to difguife neither the good nor the 
evil produced by the reformation. I have only endeavoured . 
prove, that after every thing has been compenfated, and the fin 
balance firuck, the effects ‘of that revolution prefent a furplus of 
good io the human race; and that on the whole it ought to be 
ranked among thofe important events which have moft powerful! 
contributed to the proprefs of civilization aud knowledge, not on 
in Europe, but in all the parts of the earth to which the Buropes: ans 
have carried their improvement. 1 have alfo confidered mytel! 
liberty’to exprefs myfelf with all the freedom of an hiftorian, +! 
if it were poflible, ought to belong te no age or country; enc! 
aging mytelf by this reflection, that no prejudice had admifiion ii) 
the fanciuary of the iciences; and that an illufirious fociety, ¢ 
dowed with the spirit of philofophy fo far as to choofe this fubjcc 
and to call for the truth, was undoubtedly difpoted ta hear it.” 


We have now taken as comprehentive a view of this eflay 0" 
the reformation, as our limits will admit of ; and hayvedilcovei 4. 
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in it fome things entitled to’praife, aud many deferving of cen- 
fure. The appendix, called a Sketch of the Hiftory of the 
Church, is unworthy of notice. Though it feems evidentthat 
M. Villers is no Chriftian, and‘it may admit of doubt whether 
he be fuch a Theift as acknowledges the moral gove rnmeut of 
God, yet, in relating the facts which occur in the cif; ay itfelf, 
he has generally written with laudable impartiality ; but ia the 
appendix this virtue deferts nim. He fays, that “ the myth D- 
logy of paganifim was calculate . for the infaney of the world ; 
that “ Jelus carried away the difciples of John, and that the 
other prophets were filenced ;” boat Paul < introd uced new ideas 
and new profpects” into the C Jhrifian religi ion; that the aflem- 
bly of the apofties and elders, which was heid at Jerufalem, 
and has been commonly called the firft council, “ latted. till 
the end of the Hebrew icitemenirsitth, when that event dif- 
perfed it;” and that“ the apottle John fied from the perfecu- 
tion under Domitian, and took refuge in Patmos!” The firlt 
of thefe pofitions can be adinitted by no confiticnt Theitt ; and 
there is furely no man, who has read the New 1 oGameut with 
any degree of attention, who does not know that all the refi 
are palpable falfhoods. During our Saviour’s foje ourning on 
earth, there were xo other prophets than John; Paul preached 
falvation through the crafs of c rift, vr ich Chrift himfelf 

it the aflem- 
bly af apotiles Asi dens lated one month, and it was cer- 
tainly difperted long before the defiruction of Jserufalem ; and 
we have the tefiimony of St. John himfelf, that he di id not 
take refuge in Patmos, but was there “ for the wore d of God, 
and for the tejiimony of Jefus Chrifi,” which furely implies 
that he was Lani/hed to Patmos. 

That the man who could thus falfify the New Teftament, 
which is in the hands of every body, thould reprefent the go- 
vernment of the church, from the death of Chrift to the con- 
verfion of Conftautine, as democratical, that he thould affirm, 
that Jefus Chrift revealed nothing, but “ only functioned tind 
verified thofe feeds naturally fown in every heart ; ” that he 
fhould confound the fymbol of fia. th, commonly called the 
Apojiles Creed, with the creed of Nicea, aftirmi: 1g, that the 
former was com; pofed by the pong which condemned the 
Arian herefy ; and that he fhould reprefent Auguitine of Hip- 
po as oceupied at firtt with the Donatifts and Pelazians, and 
afterwards engaged in the refutation of the tyitem cf pre- 
dejlination”—can excite no jt rife: butit is furely iurpriiing, 
that any man fhould have thought ic worth his w hile to trani- 
late into Enelith fuch a tiffae of faldhood and ablurdity. 

We give Mr. Mill, however, great credit for epploving bis 
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leifure hours in purfuits fo different from thofe which occupy 
thie time of too many {quires; and ashe appears to be ia young 
man of talents, from which much may be expected, we truf 
that he wiil fee the propriety, in any future publication, of 
wes Hpac with lefs arrogance men of efiablified reputation, 
With whom he may feel himfelf compel led to differ in ‘opinion, 
He may think very ditierently from Burke, without calling 
him frantic ; from Robertfon, without faying that he is fuper- 
Jicial ; and even from Huine, without fupp ofng him influenced 
by a rooted aversion to ad! the bett interefts of mankind! His 
language, too, thoogh for the moft part pertpicuous aud forci- 
bie, is not always correct. As we could not fay that Mr. Mil 
was born at Scotland, we cannot fay, with propriety, that 
Jelus was born at Palettine. T he kings of France, of Eng- 
land, of Sweden, and of Denmark,” is a *phrafe which implies 
that France, Englat nd, Sweden, anid Denmark, had each more 
kings than one. It fhould have been, “ the kings of France, 
England, Sweden,” &c. “ The will of events,” is neither fenfe 
nor Exgith. We doubt whether the paflazes by fea to India 
aid America can with propriety be called roads. We tay, in- 
deed, “ About the ifland are many roads, but only one harbour ? ” 
but we do not fay, that “ from the port of London there are 
many roads fo the ifland.” Like many of his countrymen, 
Mr. Mill writes coten: iporary, where. an Englifhman would 
have written contemporary, and very often confounds would 
and fhould. But the following ufe of the word has for did, is 
much more extea ordinary, as itis a violation of the principles 
of grammar. Speaking of the A Senge inade by the Ca- 
tholies io ab progrefs of lezrning, he fays, “ That oppofition 
has not fpeedily ceafed in Auttria, in Spain, in Italy,” &c. It 
fhouid unqueftions ably be either “ did not fpeedily ceate,” or 
“< has not yet ceafed.” But we will puriue this fubje@ no far- 
ther, and take leave of Mr. Mill, by declaring that, though he 
has difplay ed talents certainly refpe table, he has, in our opi- 
nion, added very little to the flock of Britith knowledge, by 
trantlating into” Englifh “ the Effay of Charles Villers on the 
Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther.” 





Art. CLXXIII. The Hiflory of the Anglo-Sarons. By Sharen 
Turner, F. A. S. 
[Concluded from page 508.} 
WAR. Turner’s fifth book contains the hiftory of the Jews 
Wa of our Saxon anceftors, In nine chapters, under the 
following heads Homicide ; Perfonal Injaries; Theit; 
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Adultery ; the Were and the Mund; their Borh, or Sureties ; 
their Legal Tribunals; their Ordeais, and Legal Punifhments; 
the Trial by Jury. 

Mr. Turner obferves, that the principle of pecuniary punifh- 
ment pervades the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, and of all the 
German nations. 

“ Whether it arofe,’ he fays, “ from the idea that the punifh- 
ment of crime fhould be attended with fome benefit to the indivi- 
cual injared, or his family, or his lord; or whether, in their fierce 
di{pofitions and warring habits, death was le(s dreaded as an evil 
than poverty; or whether the great were the authors of moti of the 
crimes committed, and it was eafier to make them refponfible in 
their ppoperty than in their lives, we cannot at this diflant ara 
de cide.”"—=(p. 296.) 

The author gives a detailed account of the Anglo-Saxon 
ordeals of hot water and hot. iron, from the laws of Ina, 
where the rules and ceremonials to be obierved are minutely 
deleribed. We mutt leave thefe to be collected from the work 
illelf, The danger of thele trials io the perfons who fubmit- 
ted tothem has generally been thought equal at leafi to their 
abfurdity ; but Mr. ‘Turner combats this opinion. 

The ordeal, however, was in every cafe a trial, and not a 
punifament. The mot popular punifhments were pecuniary 


nul@s; but as thefe were found, on many occafions, ineffectual 


and ufelefs, as they equally fecured impunily to the rich who 
could afford to pay them, and to the poor who had nothing with 
which topay them, other penalties were enacted. 
exfes we have imprifoument, outlawry, banifhment, flavery, 
and tran{portation; in other cafes, whipping, branding, the 
pilory, amputation of limb, mutilation of noje, ears, and lips, 
ihe eyes plucked out, the hair torn off, ftouing and hangi 


In jome 


g ging.” 
“ Nations not civilized,” our author obferves, “ will have bar- 
barous punifhments.”—(334.) 

With regard to the origin of that ineftimable part of the 
Poglith conititution, the trial by jury, it is well known that 
lilerent opinions have been heid. Mr. Turner, adhering to 
that line of conduct which he has prefcribed to himfelf, does 
not enter into controverfy on the iubject, but confines him- 
felfto the ftatement of fuch facts as he finds authenticated by 
undoubted authority. It is not, be obierves, contefted that 
ihe infiitution of a jury exitied in the time of the conqueror. 
A curious document ifiiil on record (Thorpe. Regift. Roffen. 92) 
refpecting a difpute between Gundalf, bithop of Rochetter, 
and Pichot, the therii, puts the matter patt difpute. The quef- 
tion was, whether fome land belonged to the church ar to the 
king. ‘The king commanded that a thire-geimot, or meeting 
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of the county, fhould be called to decide the difpute. The 
meeting, through .ear of the fheritf, adjudged the land to be 
the king Ss, 

4 But. as the bifhop of Bayeux,” fays the record, “ who iy 
at that placitum, did not believe them, he ordered that if they knew 
that what they iaid was true, they fhould choofe twelve from amon: 
themfelves, who fhould confirm with an oath what all had declared, 
But thefe twelve, when they had withdrawn to confult, being ha- 
rafied by the fheriff through his mefienger, returned and {worse to 
the truth of what had been afierted,’ 

By this verdict the land became the king’s. But a monk 
affured the bithop of Bayeux that they had fworn a falfehood, 
The bifhop fent for one of the twelve, who, with great con 
trition, confetled that he had forfwern himfelf. The rman, too, 
on whofe oath the twelve had {worn theirs, made the fame cof 
feffion. ‘Twelve other men, “ from the beft in the couniy,” 
were then called, who confirmed what the former had | 
But they were a!l adjudged to be forfworn, and were fine 3 n 
three hundred pounds to the king. The church, of cour, 
recovered the land. 

We have, evidently, here the principle of a jury, which, tle 
author thinks, may be traced to the earlieft Anglo-Saxon times. 
It was a general cuttom, among the Saxons, that a man we: 
acquitted of certain crimes, if an appointed number of perfons 
caine forward and fwore that they believed him innocent. 
This was a jury in its rudeft fhape. ~ Thefe men were litera!ly 
juratores ; and it is remarkable that, among the Saxons of tl 
continent, in accufations of any confequenee, the fiated num- 
ber of thefe juratores was twelve. In the laws of the Ripua 
we find that, in certain cafes, the oaths of no fewer than fever ty 
two perfons were necellury to an acquittal. It is not to be .up- 
poled that all thefe were witneilesof the fact, or that they cane 
forward with the wilful intention to perjure themfelves. Thci 
defcription muft have been that of perious who, after hearin: 
and weighing the evidence and circumftances of the cai, 
affirmed, upon their deliberate oaths, that the perfon accufed 
was innocent of the charge. And this was performing, #s 
Mr. Turner obierves, one of the moft important functions of 
our modern juries. 

The principle of acquittal by the peers of the acenfed ' 
difcoverable in the laws of Wihtred, where a clerk is to be 
acquitted by four of his equals, and a ceorlifeman by four‘ 
his ownrank. In the tre aty between Alired and Guthrn : i 
is till more apparent.“ If any accufe the king's the 
manflaughter, if he dare ablolve himfelf, let him do it by tively 
king’s theens. If the accufed be lefs than a king's thegn, let 
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him abfolve himfelf by eleven of his equals, and one king’s 
thegn.” Here not only the legal number ofthe jury, but the 
principle of the peers, is clearly expreiicd. To the fame pur- 
pole of proving that the eflential elements of the Englith jury 
are all found in the practice of the Anglo-Saxons, the author 














dare produces much additional evidence, which we do naj conceive 
ne has itneceffary to quote; but we fhall give the concluding pera- 
ore to graph of the chapter. 

« Upon the whole, it would feem that the cuftom of letting the oaths 
me nk of a certain number of men determine legal difputes in favour of 
OOd, the perfon for whom they fwore, was the origin of the Englith jury. 

con It was an improvement on this amcient cutiom, that the jurators 
1, too, were named by the court, inttead of being felected by the parties. 
Of It was a further progrefs towards our preient mode of jury, that the 
niv” jurators were to hear the itatement of Loth parties before they gave 
a their deciding verediium, or oath oftruth. While the ordeals were 
ed in popular, the trials by jurators were little ufed; but as thefe blind 
i ap} cals to heaven became unfathionable, the procefs of the legal 
tribunals was more reforted to, and juries became more frequent.” 

4 the (pp. J+], 342.) 
imes The fixth book of Mr. Turner’s volume treats, in eight chap- 
iv ters, of the Poetry, Literature, Arts and Sciences, of the Anglo- 
rfons Saxons. ‘The firtt chapter contains remarks on the Latin poctry 
cent, of Aldhelm: the fecond’on that of Bede; and the third on 
I, that of Boniface, Aicuin, and others. Theie chapters furnifh 


abundant evidence of the author's learning and critical {kill ; 
but wedo not judge it requifile io give any extracis from them. 








praril The truth is, that the fubject of them commands little intereft ; 
nty aud we cannot help thinking that the ingenious hifiorian has 
Lup. betiowed on it much more attention than 1t deferves. ‘To thole 
“atille who have leifure and patience tor the tafk, it may be grativying 
Phieit to exainine the laudable though rude and abortive attempts 
ing of our ignorant auceitors to expreis themfeives in the polithed 
cafe language aud harmonious verfification of ancient Rome. Of 
ufed thefe attempts Mr. Turner has here produced very ample f{pe- 
ras cinens, the greater number of which he has taken the pains to 
1S of accompany with tranflations that do credit to his powers. But 


the poetry itielf has Jittle merit of any kind. It is barbarous, 


d 13 jejune, and perpetually difgraced by the moft pucrile conceits. 
» be The remaining-chapters of tlie book are of more importance. 
ir ¢ In the fourth, on the vernacular poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
nj the author obferves that the cideli {pecimens of itfeem not to 
1 have foared far above a particular kind of ve rfification. Yet 
ely ven in this its mott early ftate, itis, by fome marked civeum- 
jet {tunces, diftinguiihed from profe. Cne of ihefe is the omif- 


fon of the little particles of fpecch, thote abdreviations (as the 
author 
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author calls them, adopting the theory of Mr. Horne Tooke) of 
language and thought, which make our meaning more precifely 

expreiled and more clearly apprehended. Analogous to this 

is another of its characterittics, which coafifis in a contraction 
of phrafe, or in exprefling the fame idea in fewer words than 
prole, unlets where ainp ification is fought asan ornament. A 
third is what has been calied inverfion, when words are placed 
ina different order froin that which 1s fuppofed to be their 
natural confiruction. Thele three peculiarities will produce 
fivle very different from that of profe; and when to them is 
added a peculiar collocation of the words in a peculiar rhythm 


to which the fenfe muft conform, the po:tical verfification of 


the nation is fixed, and its poetical dicston for ever teparated 
from profe. Its writers will then expatiate in fearch of thote 


ornaments which rhetoricians have denominated figures of 


thought. OF poctical conceplion, in the Saxon poetry, the two 
‘moftancient and moti unotvertal figuresare the paraphbrate and the 
metaphor. It is probable, as Mr. Turner oblerves, that theie 
are the earlicft figures in the poetry of every nation. “In 
time, the metaphor becomes prolonge dintothe fimile, and the 
paraphrafe into ~ defcription. The combination of incident 
to form a ftory, the effu! fions of a cultivated fenfibility, mr) all 
the other conftituents of refined and elegant poetry, alfo tic- 
ceed. But thefe belong to happier periods than thofe which 
we are now recording.” —(p. 377.) 

The oldett p:ece of Saxon poetry which has come down io 
us is a fragment of era of Cedinon, inferted by Alired in 
his tranilation of Bede. C&dmon was a monk, who exerciled 
himfelfin religious poetry on feriptural fubjects, and who dicd 
in 6S8o. 

The author gives very ample extracts from a fingularly ¢ 
rious Anglo-Saxon poem, called Cadn 0n’s Paraphrale. it 
was publithed by Junius .as the work of the Cedmen iecn- 
tioned above ; though Hickes eid not conceive it to be fo o!: 
It treats, however, of much the fame fubjects as occupied t 
mnie of the ancient bard. The fail of the angels and the ere 
tion of the world; the hiltory of Adam and Eve; of Cain u: 
the deluge; of Abraham and Mofes; of Nebuchadnezzar, ati 
of Daniel; are fung in fueceflion. On fome of thefe topics, 
efpecially the firft, it is impotlible not to be foreibly impreticd 
with the firiking refemblance which iubtitts betwee: ato n 
and this old Suxon bard. ‘line aie of thought is fottron 
that, if there were any ground for believing our immorta! poct 
to have been familiar wiih Saxon edakans we fhould feel very 
little hefitation in faying that the Parzpurafe of Caedmon tui- 
niflied the outline of Paradife Loli. Froin this extraordinary 
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oem we regret that we cannot afford room for a longer fpe- 
cimen than the following. Of the leader of the rebellious 
angels the poet fays, 


Then he words faid, 

Darkened with iniquity, 

That he in the North part 

A home and high feat 

Of heaven’s kingdom 

Would _poffefs. é 


The poem then proceeds thus, ina ftrain which is equally 
fimple and fublime. 


Then was God angry, 

And with the hoft wroth, 

That he before efteemed 
Iiluttrious and glorious. 

He made for thofe perfidious 
An exiled home, 

A work of retribution, 

Heli’s groans and hard hatreds. 
Our Lord commanded the punifhment-houfe 
Yor the exiles to abide, 

Deep, joylets, 

The rulers of fpirits. 

When he it ready knew 
With perpetual night foul 
Sulphur including, 

Over it full fire 

And extentive cold, 

With fmoke and red flame, 

Ile commanded them over 

The manfion, void of council, 

To increafe the terror-punifhment. 


They had provoked accufation ; 
Grim againft God gathered together, 
To them was grim retribution come. 
They faid that they the kingdom 
With fierce mind would potiels, 

And fo eafily might 

Then the hope deceived, 
After the governor, 

The high King of beaven, 

His hands upreared. 

He puriued again‘i the crowd; 
Nor might the void of mind, 
Vile againit their Maker, 
Enjoy might. 

Their loftinefs of sping « _ eres 
Their pride was diminil 
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The ingenious author has enriched this chapter with feveral 
quotations from the poetical parts of the venerable Aljre:’ 
tranilation of Boethius, and from a fragment which remains 
of an Anglo-Saxon poem on the hifiory of Judith. But the 
mott curious and interefiing {pecimen of Saxon poetry now 
extant is contained in a MS. in the Cotton Library, Vitellius, 
A.15. It may be called an Anglo-Saxon epic poem, and is 
probably the oldett work of the Kind which exilts in any of the 
vernacular languages of Europe. The fubjeét of it is “the at- 
tempt of Beowulf to wreck ‘the Sehthe (or deadly feud) on 
Hrothgar, for a homicide which the latter had committed, 
It is very dramatic, being full of fpeeches, interfperted with 
much occafional defcription and fentiment. The ingenious 
hiftorian has quoted from it largely, and expreffes a wilh that 
it were given to the public, with a tranflation and notes. In 
this wifh we concur; and Mr. Turner, we hope, will excuie 
us for fuggeliing that few are better qualified to gratify it than 
himielf. 

The author confeiles, with the ableft judges of the fubjec, 
that the verfitication of Anglo-Saxon poetry was modelled iy 
rules which are but very imperfeétly underftood. {It difplays 
oceafional rhime and oceafional alliteration; and fometine: 
the alliteration peculiar to the Weifh poetry ; but none of 
thefe form its conftituent character. {t depends on no deter. 
minate number of fyilables, nor on that marked attention to 
quantity which the learned Hickes fuppofed to be its chic 
difiinction. The only pri: neiple of this verfification now dil- 
coverable is, in Mr. Tuiner’s opinion, that the words wer 
placed in a certain peculiar rhythin or cadence, of which le 
gives examples. This rhythm, however, it muft be contefied,i 
not very palpable; at leaft to thofe who are not thorouglily 
familiar with Saxon poetry. ‘The fubjeé is certainly involved 
in a great degeee cf obfcurity ; but what follows is the reiuli 
of the author’s inveltigations with refpect to it. 

“ By this rhythm, by their inverfion of phrafe, by their tranfitions, 
by their omitlions of particles, by their contractions of phrafe, aus, 
above all, by their metaphors and perpetual periphbrafis, the: 
poetry feems to have been principally dittinguithed.”—(p. 417. 

The fixth chapter of this book is on the general literature oi 
the Anglo-Saxons, where the author pretentsus with a plealing 
fetch of their progreflive advancement in the knowledge 1! 
letters and accumulation of books. The following remiark is 
entitled to great attention. 

“ Many perfons in England are mentioned at this time by Bede 
as reading and ftudying the Holy Scriptures. To a nation whole 
minds weie fo untutored in knowledge as the Anglo-Saxons, th¢ 
Jewifh and Chriftiau Scriptures mutt have been invaluable acceti on. 
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ila From thefe they would learn the moft rational chronology of the 








Teas earth, the moft corre¢t hiltory of the early ttates of the Eait, the moft 
alus jatelligent piety, the wilett morality, aud every ftyle of lierary 

the compofition. Perhaps no other* collection of human writings can 
now be feleéied which would fo much interett aud benefit a rude and ig- 
ilius, noraut people., We fhall feel all their value and importance to our 





‘i 
anceftors, if we compare them with the Edda, in which the happieit 
efforts of Northern genius are depofited.”—(pp. 419, 420.) 
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al: This chapter contains outlines of the lives of Aldhelm, Bede, 
Boniface, Eddius, Aicuin, and Eltric, who were the ableft 
Angio-Saxon {fcholars of their times. 

In the feventh chapter of this book, Mr. Turner gives fome 
accounts of the attainments of our Saxon ancettors in the arts 
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that of architecture, mufic, and painting. Into his inveftigation 

In of thefe topics, our limits forbid us minutely to enter. But 
cute the following obfervations on the antiquity of the organ are 
than at once fo curious and fo Satisfactory, that we cannot prevail 

with ourfelves to omit them. 

ject, “ The organ was in ufe among the Anglo-Saxons. Caffiodorus 
by and Fortunatus mention the word organ as a mutical initrument > 
lavs but it has been thoucht to have Leen a collection uf tubes blowed 
mes into by the human breath. Muratori has coutenced that the art 

of of making organs like ours was known in the eighth century only 
ter to the Greeks; that the firlt organ in Europe was the one feat to 





Pepin from Greece, in 756 +, and that it was in 826 that a Venetian 
prieftt, who had difcovered the fecret, brought it into France. 

“ A paffage which I have obferved in Aldhelm’s poem, De Lande 
Virginum, entirely overthrows thefe theories; for he, who died ia 
709, and who never went to Greece, defcribes them in a manner 
which fhews that he was accuainted with great organs made ou the 
fame principle as our own. 











Mulceat auditum ventolis foilibus iite, 
Quamvis auratis fulgefcant cetera captis. 








This is literally, * Littening to the greateit orcans with a thoufand 
blafts, the ear is foothed by the windy bellows, while the reit ihines 
in the gilt chetis.’ 






“ Dunitan, great in all the knowledge of his day, as well im 
his ambition, is detcribed to have made an orzen of brafs pipes, 





} 


elaborated by mywiical meafures, and iiiled with air from the bel- 







ing lows. About the fame time we have ihe deicription of au organ 
ol muce 















* The word other is here moft improperly inferted. It reprefents 
the Sacred Scriptures as a colleGion of writings merely human: an 
idea which, we are certain, is very abhorrent from the fentiments of 
this refpeétable biftorian. 

+ This is not very accurately exprefied: for Greece itfelf is in 
Europe. The author means, undoubtedly, the wefern parts of 
Europe, 
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mar'e in the church at Ramfey. ‘ The earl devoted thirty pounds ip 
make the copper pipes of ergans, which refting with thetr openinys 
in thick order on the fpiral winding in the infide, and being tin “_ 
on feaft days with the ftrong blatt of bellows, emit 2 fweet me 
and a far-refounding peal.”“—(pp. 446, 447.) 


The laft chapter of this book exhibits fome notices concen. 
ing the fcience of the Anglo-Saxons. The author Jutily.ob- 
ferves that even the moft enlightened nations of antiquity had 
not made much progreis in any of the feience s,except the ine. 
thematical. But curing the Anglo-Saxon period, the whole 
of Chriftian Eurape was involved in one thick darknefs; while 
the little knowledge which enlightened our hemilphere w:s 
confined to the Mahometan kingdoms of Spain. Of the ti. 
ence therefore of the Anglo-Saxons little more can be {aid, 
than that certain individuals, fuperior to their age, {uch as 
Aldhelm, Bede, Alcuin, Scotus, and a few more, tuccetlively 
arofe, who, with laudable curiofity, endeay oured, amidfi all the 
difcouragements of their fituation, to learn what they could of 
what former ages had taught, and who generoufly ditiemi- 
pated what they thus acquired. In addition to the rules of 
Latin poetry and rhetoric, they chiefly fludied arithmetic aud 
aftronomy. " 

The geographical knowledge of our anceftors mutt have been 
confiderably improved by Adamnan’s account of the viii 
which he made to the Holy Land, and by Alfred’s trauilation, 
with mafterly improvements, of the general geograpliy of 
Orofius. Yet thei notions of many parts of the giobe wer 
inconceivably abturd. Two MSS. are preierved i in the Cotion 
Library, which fhew the complexion of their geographic: 
knowledge. The author’s account of the contents of theie 
MSS. cannot fail, we fhould think, to amuie his readers. 

Mr. Turner's feventh book contains only two chapters. 
firft is a rapid hitorical view of the propagation of Chiftian ii 
among the Anglo-Saxons; where the author does ample | * 
tice to the piety and indefatigable zeal of Pope Gregory “the 
great. The second chapter fimply exhibits to our view the 
Anglo-Saxon Te Deum and Jubilate, trom MSS. preferved ia 
the Cotton Library. But we mufi haiien to take fome cu'- 
fory notice of Mr. Turner’s laft book, which treats of the 

Anglo-Saxon language. 

‘This book confifis of three chapters, of which the firft, “ Os 
the firucture and mechanifm of the Anglo-Saxon languace e 
is the moft important. It commences with the following i: 
fible obiervations. 


“ We have as yet witneffed no people in the aét of forming thc: 
language, and cannot, thercfore, from experience, denwntirate Wie 
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fimple elements from which a language begins, nor the additional 
organization which it gradually receives. The languages of highly 
civilized people, which are thofe that we are mott conver{ant with, 
are in a ftate very unlike their ancient tongues. Many words have 
been added to them from other languages; many have deviated into 
meanings very difierent from their primitive fignifications; many 
have been fo altered by the changes of pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy, as fcarcely to bear any refemblance to their ancien! form. 
The abbreviations of language, which have been ufually called its 
articles, pronouns, conjunctions, prepofitions, adverbs, and inter- 
jections ; the inflections of its verbs, the declenfions of its nouns, 
and the very form of its fyntax, have alfo undergone fo many al- 
terations from the caprice of human ufage, that it is impoffible to 
difcern any thing of the mechanifm of a language but by afcending 
from its prefent ftate to its more ancient form.”—(pp. 491,2.) 

The author adopts the general principle of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, that the noun and the verb are the only nece(Jary words 
of a language; and that all the reft are formed from thefe. 
He quettions, however, the propriety of difmiffing the terms 
prepofition, conjunction, Xc.; becaute the words which have 
long been known by thefe names, though originally they may 
have been verbs, are not verbs at prefent. ‘They have long 
been feparated from their verbal parents, and have become 
diftinét parts of our grammatical fyntax. ’ 

That the conjunctions, prepofitions, adverbs and interjec- 
tions of our language, have been formed from its nouns and 
verbs, Mr. H. Tooke has fatisfactorily thewn ; and the author 
believes that writer’s aflertion, that the articles and pronouns 
have the fame fource, to be equally well founded. The cafe 
of adjeétives is ftill more plain; fo that nouns and verbs form 
the parent ftock of all the reft of language, and of thefe the 
noun preceded the verb. 

The author proceeds to illuftrate this theory, firft in the cafe 
of adjectives, which he fhews to be either participles, or nouns 
employed as adjectives, or nouns with fome additional fylla- 
bles: which fyllables are, or have been, fignificant words. 
Three of thefe fyllables, moft commonly ufed,. are dic, which 
implies fimilitude ; leas, which denotes diminution ; and fum, 
which means a degree or portion of a thing The author far- 
ther remarks that er, the termination of the Saxon compara- 
tive implies priority ; and that eft, the mark of the fuperlative, 
means munificence or abundance. So the fyllable tir, which, 
prefixed to an adje¢tive, makes it of the tuperlative degree, 
means fupremacy and lordjhip. 

{n fome languages, as the Hebrew, the verbs are often no- 
thing more than nouns without any alteration employed in a 
verbal fenfe. Of this we have feveral examples in English ; 

Vou. V. Zz as 
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as love, hate, fear, hope, &c. In the Anglo-Saxon few fuch 
verbs will be found. — Its verbs are almoft all in a ftate of com- 
pofition, They are nouns with a final fyllable added; and 
this final fyllable is a word expreflive of motion, action, or 
poffeffion.” Thefe fyllables are an, ian, gan; of which gan 
appears to our author to be either the verb of motion, fo go, 
or the verb agan, to poffe/s, while an feems fometiines the 
abbreviation of anan, ts give, and fometimes of gaw or agan. 
This will be better underftood from a few examples, which are 
here arranged fo as exactly to exhibit Mr. Turner’s ideas. 


Noun. Verb derived. Verb analujfed. 
Del,apart - Delan, todivide - Del-an, to give a part. 
Bloftm, a flower - Blofimnian, to blofom - Blottm-agan, to have a flower. 
Beth, a bath - Bethian, to wah - Beth-gan, to go to the bath. 


After feveral other ingenious remarks, which we have not 
room to notice, Mr. Turner prefents us with a very curious 
table, for the purpote of fhewing to what an extent the Anglo- 
Saxon language has been enriched, from afew of its mofi tin- 
ple primitive terms. Thus from hyge or Aige, mind or thoughit, 
haye been formed, by derivation ‘and compotition, 29 words, 


which have all an ‘cadens relation to the root. From mod, 


the mind, have been formed 28. Wit or gewit, mind, genius, 
intellect, fenfe, gives birth to 30; and ge- thane or ge-thonc, 


mind, thought, or opinion, to an equal number. The fecoud 
chapter § gives a view of the Anglo-Saxon fubttantive verb. |i 
is a curious faét, that, in, almoft all languages, this verb dif- 
plays, in its conjugation, a fingular degree of irregularity, 
while fome of its parts are deriv ed from one root, and fome 
from another. In the Saxon language it is compofed ot 
feveral different verbs. We can ealily trace no fewer than 
five in its different infie¢tions. 

The concluding chapter of Mr. Turner’s volume, though 
fhort, is valuable. It contains fome remarks on the copioul- 
nels ‘of the Anglo-Saxon language. This language, he ob- 
ferves, has been fuppofed a very rude and barren tongue, 
incapable of expreffing any but the moft fimple and barbarous 
ideas. But, in truth, it is very copious and rich, embracing 
every fubjeét of human thought. In the technical terms ot 
fuch arts and fciences as have fince been invented, or greatly 
improved, it mutt, of courfe, be deficient. But works of ge- 
neral literature might now be written in it with confiderable 
precifion, correétnets, and elegance. It abounds in {yno- 
nymes, or words which are generally contidered as fuch. rf lt 
has 10 terms fignificant of man, and as many of woman. The 
mind is denoted by 18 words ; and perfuns poffefling power 0! 
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authority by no fewer than 28. The Saxons had a great many 
names for a fhip; and to exprefs the Deity 


“ They ufed,” fays Mr. Turner, “more words and phrafes than 
I can recollect in any other language. Indeed the copioufnefs of 
their language was receiving perpetual additions from the lays of 
their poets. Ihave already mentioned that the great features of 
their poetry were metaphor and periphrafis. On thefe they prided 
themfelves. To be fluent in thefe was the great object of their 
emulation; the great teft of their merit. Hence Cadmon, in his 
account of the deluge, ufes near [nearly] 30 fynonymous words 
und phrafes to exprefs the ark. They could not attain this defired 
end without making new words and phrafes by new compounds ; 
and moft of thefe became naturalized in the language. The fame 
zeal for novelty of expreflion led them to borrow words from 
every other language which came within their reach.”—(pp. 513, 
514.) 

But the ftrongeft proof of the copioufnefs of the Saxon lan- 
guage may be drawn from the prefent fiate of the Englith 
tongue. It is wonderful to remark what a vaft proportion of 
our prefent fpeech is purely of Saxon origin. This the author 
has {hewn by a feries of quotations from Shakefpeare, Milton, 
Cowley, the tranilators of the Bible, Thomion, Addifon, 
Spencer, Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, Robertion, Hume, Gib- 
bon, and Johnfon. Yet even in thefe quotations, he remarks, 
we muft not conclude that the words which are not Saxon 
could not be fupplied from the Saxon. On the contrary, al- 
mofi all of them could. This will not furprife us when we 
recollect how much of our ancient language has been laid 
afide, and fuffered to become obfolete. From obfervation, 
Mr. Turner is inclined to lay it down as a general principle, 
that one-fifth ef the Anglo-Saxon language has ceafed to be 
ufed in modern Englith. This lofs mutt, of courfe, be taken 
into account, when we eftimate the copioufnefs of our ancient 


language by confidering how much of it our Englifh authors 
exhibit. 











Art. CLXXIV. The Principles of Botany, and of Vegetable Phy- 
fiology, tranflated from the Germun of D.C. Willdenow. 8vo. 
pp. 500. With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh. Cadell and Davies, London. 1805. 

6 tp: number of years which have elapfed fince the publi- 
cation of the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus, added 

to the {pirit with which the fiudy of botany has been cultivated 
in the interval, has, although in a very flight degree, anti- 
_ 222 quated 
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quated the abovementioned excellent work, on which too 
much praife can never be beftowed. Notwithftanding the 
induftry and acutenefs of Linuzus enabled him not only to 
fketch out the outlines of botanic fcience, but even to purlue 
the fubject with confiderable detail ; yet the number of plants 
which have been difcovered fince his time, by the indefatigible 
e<ertions of his followers, and the greater minutenefs (or, to 
{peak more properly, the fubtlety) that has been introduced 
into the fcience, have produced a few new difiinétions among 
the parts of plants deferibed and defined by Linnaeus. 

Chemiftry alfo, and the phyfiology of plants, have, in the 
fame period, been much fiudied; and, particularly in the 
former {cience, an outrageous defire of novelty has been ex- 
cited. This has, of uecetlity, tended to render obfolete the 
theories of the former botanifts, on the ufes of the parts of 
vegetables, and on the proceifes of their vegetation : and has 
of courfe rendered new elements of thefe branches of know- 
ledge, in fume degree, neceflary. To provide for thefe deficien- 
cies in the antient botany, and to ftate the explanation of the 
phenomena of vegetable phyfiolology, on the priaciples of 
the modern French chemiftry, are evidently the inteation of 
the author, who had already edited a new and improved 
edition (namely, the third) of the Philofopbia Botanica of Lin- 
neus. The prefent work, being in the vulgar tongue, is very 
properly confined to a popular explanation of the principal 
fubjeéts, which are treated more {cientifically (although fome- 
times, in a more concife manner, with the hafiy.but expref- 
five fketch of a confummate mafier) in the Latin work. 

The difpofition of the prefent work is difierent from that of 
the original draught of Linnzus; and, notwithftanding we are 
of opinion that, in fome parts, improvements have been intro- 
duced, yet we muft confefs that, in many cafes, alterations 
have been made for the worfe. We frequently obferve, as is 
indeed too common in German writers on {cience, a want 
of thofe introductory or conneéting paragraphs which, by 
explaining to the ftudent the caufe of the tranfition, or 
the reafons of the fubfequent arrangement, materially aililts 
his progrefs At this glaring defect in the work before us, 
we are the more aftonithed, fince the Philofophia Botanica, 
both as it came from the hand of Linngus, and even as altered 
by Willdenow himfelf, is remarkably clear in this refpect; 
the feveral divifions and fubdivifions being there diftiacily 
marked, and reafons alleged for every ftep. 

The introduction contains not only the definition of botany, 
of its object, of the manner of forming a herbarium, but alio 
the definition of the terms ufed in defcribing the outer fur- 
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a 


face of the different parts of plants, the various periods of 
vegetation, and the meafures ufed in botany. ‘The different 
kingdoms of nature are defined agreeably to the idea of 
Hedwig (although his name is not mentioned), by ftating that 
foflils have no genital organs, while plants and animals are 
furnifhed with them, and that thofe of the former kingdom 
fall off before death, while thofe of the latter remain during 
the exiftence of the individual. Although this diftinction, 
like all haman attempts in claflifying the works of the Deity, 
may not be entirely free from error in a few fingular cafes, 
we cannot but efteem it to be one of the beft which has been 
ofiered. 

We do not, however, think that this introduction was the 
proper place for defining the terms ufed in defcribing the moft 
common outward appearances of the feveral parts of plants: 
fince, although many of thefe terms are neceilarily common 
to feveral different parts, yet this is not univerfally the cafe, 
and, at any rate, the terminology was the moft proper part 
in which to introduce thefe definitions. In like manner, the 
definition of the feveral periods of vegetation fhould un- 
doubtedly have been Sorell nie at the commencement of the 
phyfiology, to which they more properly belong. But, in 
explaining “ the meafures ufed in botany,” \M. Willdenow 
has not taken the leaft notice of the found and folid reafons 
which induced Linneus to ufe thefe approximations, rather 
than the artificial meafures of different nations; viz. their 
commodioufnefs, as being taken from the different parts of 
ihe human body, and their univerfality. 

The terminology is the firtt divifion of the principal work. 
To the kinds of ftems are now added the fhoot (furculus), 
which bears the leaves of mofles, and the briftle (feta), which 
bears only their fruétification. But if the greateft additions 
have been made to the parts denominated fulcra or props; 
of which no lefs than twenty-four are now enumerated, viz. 
ttipulw, ramentum, bra¢tea, vagina, {patha, oehrea, afcidium, 
ampulla, ligula, involucrum, volva, annulus, pileus, indefium, 
cirrhus, gemma, bulbus, propago, gongylus, glandula, {pina, 
aculeus, arifta, pilus—how fome of thefe parts can with any 
propriety be denominated fulcra, we are unable to conceive, 
and we apprehend that fome other generic term ought to be 
uied for thofe parts: 

The mode of inflorefeence is, we think, very properly con- 
fidered immediately before the parts of fructification. In 
the latter, the neGtarium is enumerated as one of the parts of 
the flower, inftead of being looked upon asa part of the 
corolla; and we muft confeis that the author has taken much 
pains 
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pains to fettle and define the feveral variations of this impor: 
tant part. The peepee of compound flowers is enumerated 
as a {pecies of calyx. To the varieties of the pericarpium are 
added utriculus, famara, pepo, lomentum, and theca. 

Claflification fucceeds terminology; and this is certainly 
the moft imperfect part of the work. This is probably owing to 
the evident defpondency of the author, as to the formation of 
a perfect fyftem. The criticitins upon the feveral fyitems quoted 
are in general very juft. The defects in the Linnzan tyfiem 
are candidly acknowledged. Why the author did not exhibit 
the fyftem of Van Noyen (which he praifes), or that of Wach- 
endorff, we cannot conceive ; fiill lefs, why he did not intert 
that of Juffieu, a fyfem which is not only nearly equally ce- 
lebrated with that of Linnzus, but is by many botanifis pre- 
ferred to the artificial fyttem of the Swedith naturalift. Pro- 
fetflor Willdenow, however, feems to be no admirer of natural 
fyfiems; for even Linnzus'’s fragments of a natural fyfiem aie 
euly flightly mentioned. The orders are much fewer in num- 
ber, and very different in difpofition, from thofe fiated by 
Linneus himfelf, or even from thofe fiated by the author, in 
his own edition of the Philotophia Botanica. 

Under the title of “ Botanical Aphoriims” Profeffor Will- 
denow exhibits the principal rules for the formation of the 
genera; the diftinguithing of the fpecies, and varieties: to- 

ether with the method of fiudying the fcience. And in thc 
fhort fection on the nomenclature of plants, he abridges whit 
Linveus had faid refpecting their names. 

The phyfiology of vegetables is treated with confiderable 
detail ; and, as this is a part of the {cience which is not ufually 
confidered in elementary works on botany, fo it will atlord 
much uleful information, even to thofe who have made {ome 
progrefs in that fiudy. We with we could introduce fome ex- 
tracts from this part; but the limits to which we are confined 
forbid us to follow our inclination. 

The account of the difeates of plants will be equally new to 
moft botanifis, The difeafes are divided into two divitious. 
The firft comprifing fuch as are brought on externally only, 
by accidents, &c. to which belong wounds, fractures, fillures, 
preternatural defoliations, haemorrhage, mildew, honey-dcw, 
rubigo, lepra, galls, folliculus caruoius, contortions, wats, 
moles, fquamations, and the bedeguar. The fecond elats is 
formed of fuch as arife from an alieration in the fiate of the 
fap, and other internal afiections defiroying organization |t- 
fel Under which head, the author treats of chlorofis, icicrus, 
anafarea, phthiriafis, verminatio, tabes, deliquium, {uffocatio 
increment, exulceratio, carcinoma, necrolis, gangrena, ul- 
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tilago, mutilatio, monftrofitas, fterilitas, and abortus. The re- 
medies for thefe difeafes, where they admit of a cure, are 
pointed out; and the whole fection will be of great ufe in 
gardening. 

The feventh fection treats of the hiftory of plants ; by which 
term the author means “ a compreheufive view of the influ- 
ence of climate on vegetation, of the changes which plants 
moft probably have fuffered during the various revolutions 
this earth has undergone, of their ditiemination over the globe, 
of their migrations ; and, lafily, of the manner in which nature 
has provided for their prefervation.” The information con- 
tained under this divifion, will afford much fatisfaction to the 
curious reader. 

The hiftory of the feience is the eighth and laft fection of 
ihe work. In it we have a fhort account of the various au- 
thors in botany, and of their works, from the earlieft time to 
the prefent. 

Nine plates are annexed, which contain reprefentations of 
fuch parts of plants as were moft convenient for fhewing the 
various parts defined in the terminology. Although fome ad- 
vantages are gained by thus taking the figures from particular 
plants, yet we think, upon the whole, that the method ufed by 
Linnzus and fome others, of exhibiting the feveral varieties of 
each part of a plant altogether, is far preferable. 

The tenth plate is filled with coloured patches, to exhibit to 
the eye the definition of the feveral terms ufed in defcribing 
the colours of plants, in the manner of the farben lexicons 
(dictionaries of colours) ufual in Germany. A feale alfo is 
annexed as being “ menfura trium unciarum,” but of what foot 
is not faid; it is fimaller than the Englith. 

Upon the whole, we believe this to be one of the completeft 
introductions to botany in our language. But we are forry to 
be obliged to add, that it is dreadtully disfigured by the bad- 
nets of the tranflation. It is evident that the tranflator has 
but a very limited knowledge of the German language. In 
p. 363, it is faid, that “ flores femiflofeulofi, when they grow 
mature, have a very long germen;” but it is evident from the 
context, that in lieu of “ grow mature,” we fhould read “ be- 
come full.” In fome cafes, the tranflation is totally contrary 
to the fenfe required : of this we fhall mention one inftance. 
In p. 360 it is faid : . 

“ Dianthus Caryophyllus, and Papaver somniferum, have been 
brought forward, as fair inftances, to prove that full flowers may 
produce feeds. But this is a miftake, a full flower having been 
taken fora double one. [he laft may bear feed but a full flower 

is totally incapable of it.” P 
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We ought to read that “ a double flower has been taken fo; 
a full one ; the former may bear feeds, but not the latter.” [py 
p- 174, we read twice in the compais of a few lines of a poly- 
petalous calyx. In p. 438, Petiver is faid to have been a rich 
grocer, inftead of an apothecary. [t was alfo incumbent on 
the tranflator, as a native of England, to correct the error (par- 
donable in a German author) of ftating that Sherrard founded 
a botanical garden at Eltham near Oxford. In p.111, it is 
faid of the lomentum that, “ dike the legume, it never buriis:” 
whereas we ought to read, unlike the legume. And in p. 1335, 
we have no leis than four whole lines repeated, to the great 
confufion of the fenfe. In Piate X. one of the colours js 
quoted “ luteus,” but in the text the fame colour is called 
“ aureus” only. 

It is the peculiar vice of the Englifh botanifts to write a 
kind of mixt, or macaroni ftyle, neither wholly Englith, nor 
wholly Latin. A practice which, in our judgment, deterves 
the fevereft reprehenfion. The prefent work, as may be cou- 
ceived from what we have faid of it, is written in this manner; 
but the practice here f{poken of is carried to a fiill greater 
height of abfurdity, fince, although the work itfelf is princi- 
pally in Englith, interlarded here and there with Latin terms, 
the index isentirely in Latin! 





—— 





Art. CLXXV. The Life and Pontificate of Leo X. By W.Rojiwe. 


{Continued from page 489.] 


| following the thread of Mr. Rofcoe’s hifiory, we are now 
arrived at the era of the reformation. To his account of 
that moft important eyent, the attention both of Proteitants 
and of Catholics will naturally be direéted with a lively intereii. 
That any author endued with a candid mind fhould fatisty the 
violent of either party, in his narrative of tranfactions which 
fora long feries of years excited the moft rancorous animofity 
throughout the whole extent of Chrittendom, is net to be ex- 
pected. A fair and liberal eftimate of the conduét of thoie 
who have fignalized themifelves in the fierce encounters of 
theological controverly is not calculated to pleafe bigots of 
any denomination. At the applaufe of fuch characters, how- 
ever, Mr. R. does not appear to aim. He rather addreiles 
himfelf to thofe who are aware that the intrinfic value of the 
principles of the reformation is entirely independent of the 
erfoval character of their firft affertors. If occafional imper- 

ections and inconfiftencies occur in the proceedings of any of 
the early reformers, it is the duty of the_hifiorian faithtully 
to 
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to record, and impartially to comment upon them. Nothing 
is more detiniental to the bett interefts of mankind than the 
fuppreflion of truth, from deference to names of high ‘popula- 
rity; nor will any circumftance give to the friends of ancient 
abufes more advantage than the identifying the main ite nance 
of a maxim of conduct with the defence of an individua! cha- 
racter. What would be thought of the hiftcrian who fhouid 
at the prefent day, i limagine, that in order to ; rove the unree- 
fonablenefs of the inhabitants of this count:y fu »mit ling to 
the papal jurifdiétion in matters of divorce, it was expedientto 
deny that Henry VIII. was ftimulated to the movement ot 
this queftion, not by a love of juftice, but ihe 

of luft. If, then, Luther was ied to the perc ept 

of all Chriftians, to regard the bible as the fole rule 

not by the cool deductions of tranquil inveltivatio: 

the indignancy of his feelings on the fulmination of t! 


of ecclefiaftical tyranny —let the fact be conceded. ‘the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom cannot on that account be impaired. 
If in his turn he was intolerant to thofe who differed trom him, 
and treated them harfhly and imperioufly when he was yelied 
with authority, let not this circumftance be dif’ guifed. Itex- 
hibits an affeGiing inftance of the imperfection of human na- 
ture, and fuggefts the necellity of weighing actions and {ytf- 
tems, not in : the balance of authority, but in the feale of rea- 
fon. It moreover teaches us not to e209 the reformation 
as confammated by the labours of its authors and of its frit 
affertors. Thefe labourers effeGted much, it is true, and ae 
confequently have a fiiong claim on our gratitude. But iney 
did not complete the grand work of inc uleating the pure de c= 
trine of religious tolerance, even upon the thinki: 1g portion of 
the European community. In our own country, for ini ance, 
how long a period elapied after the commencement of the 
reformation, before this ductrine, becoming a maxi of fiate, 
produced thofe wife and wholeiome laws which enubie all de- 
nominations of Chriftians to hold their religious atieublies in 
peace, and to worthip God according to the « ictates of their 
con{ciences, “ none daring to inaxe them afraid. 

Mankind in general are principatiy indebted to the firtt re- 
formers, not tor any particula ar iyit em of religious benef, or 
for any particular icheme of church difcip sline, but for their 
practical maintenance of the indeteatible nee’ which man en- 
joys, to religions treedom. This ieifon was readily learnt, and 
was applied to cafes which the firt rerormers by no means 
conteimplated.- The Pruilian patior, the Engiith Spticopatiag, 
the Scotch Prefbyterian, the ludependent, | ‘tee thodift, ai! 
unite in praiie of Luther and the vefortnetic n, Butif they 
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neral {pirit of enquiry and of diffatisfaétion with ecclefiatticel 
abufes. Thus was a train gradually formed, and a fpark alone 
Was wanting to produce a powerful explofion. 
This {park was fupplied by Martin Luther, who, being dif- 
gufted by the profligate indecency with which the papal ageat 

refled the fale of indulzencies in the North of Germany, pu) 
ithed ninety-five propofitions, in which he boldly impugned 
the authority of the Romifh fee. Thefe propofitions wer 
{peedily aufwered by John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, who 
had been employed in promulgating the indulgencies by Ec 
cius, chanceltor of Ingolditadt. ‘They were alfo fummarly 
condemned by Silvefiro Pricrio, matter of the apoftolic palace; 
and in an angry controverly which enfued between Luthet 
and this new champion, the former denied, in very violet! 
language, the authority claimed on behalf of the pope above 
the councils and the canons of the church, 

Leo for fome time regarded thefe difputes with indifferenc’; 
and when he at Jength-deemed it neceflary to interfere, “ 
only ih" saa that the refractory prieft fhould Le °~ 

c magnifies 
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reflect in the flighteft degree upon the grounds and reafons of - 
this praife, they wifl not find them in the conftitution of their » at 
feveral churches (for only one of thefe churches was confi. en 
tuted by Luther), but in the liberty which in confequence of by 
: his meritorious exertions they refpectively enjoy of conftitut. wt 
ing fuch form of ecclefiafiical government as may appear to ” 
them beti calculated to promote the interefts of piety and vir. ” 
tue. We have thought it expedient to make thefe obferva- f 
tions, becaufe we have remarked, that, even in modern timne,, " 
ty difputants have imagined that they have gained a not- fit 
able advantage by detecting the weak points which are to be ° 
found in the conduct of Luther and his affociates ; while zea. 
lous Protefiants have contended almoft for their impeccability, tt 
us if the canfe of truth was not independent of human frailty. " 
Alas! hiftory is not converfant with perfeétion of character, mn 
not even when divines are the fubjeéts of its memorials. “ 
Entering on the hiftory ef the reformation, in the 15th P 
chapter of his work, Mr. R. ftates, as the predifpofing caules a 
of that momentous change in the religious and political {\/- 4 
tem of Europe, 1ft, The dawn of literature, which threw an un- : 
welcome light upon the charatiers of the Romifh clergy. :, s 
The invention of the art of printing, which gave a wide dit- . 
fufion to knowledge. 3, The relaxation of ants difcipline, 
4, The icepticifm generated in the minds of the learned and ‘ 
the polite, by the adaptation to facred fubjects of the language ; 
of the ancient claflics, and by the ftudy of the Platonic philo- 2 
fophy. The concentrated effec of thefe caufes was a ge: ) 
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monifhed of his error. But the {pirit of difcontent had already 
anade a rapid progrets, and the pontiff was called upon by the 
emperor Maximilian to crufh the growing herefy. Urged on 
by this requifition, Leo, in violation of the tenor of a monitory 
which he had previoufly addreffed to Luther, fummoning hia 
to appear at Rome within fixty days, to anfwer for his conduct, 
commanded the cardinal of Gaeta to call the arch heretic 
verfonally before himfelf and his declared adverfaries, the 
ar of Afcula, and Silveftro Prierio; and in cafe of his per- 
fifiing in his errors, to fend him as a prifoner to the pontitical 
capital, 

From thefe violent meafures, however, Leo was diverted by 
the interference of the elector of Saxony, who had already ma- 
nifefted himfelf to be the fteady friend of Luther. At the 
requeft of that prince, the opinions of the reformer were referred 
to the examinatien of the cardinal of Gaeta alone, who ap- 
pointed Augfburg as the place where this important caufe was 
to be decided. Repairing to that city, Luther appeared befure 
the cardinal, who treated him with the utmoft refpect; but, 
incautioufly quitting the character of a judge for that of a dilpu- 
tant, fo feebly maintainéd the caufe of orthodoxy, that Luther 
was emboldened to appeal to the pontiff, in a proteft, in which 
he profeffed his readinefs to fubmit to the church, but upon 
the obnoxious provilo, that he fhould by argument be con- 
vinced of his errors, Notwithftanding the fubfequent endea- 
_ vours of the cardinal to moderate the zeal of this troublefoine 
controverfialift, he quitted Augiburg abruptly, leaving behind 
him an appeal “ from Leo X., prejudiced and mitled, io Leo X. 
. When better informed.” 

In the mean time the pontiff, in order to put to the teft the 
profeffions which Luther had frequently made, that when he 
-underftood the opinion of the church, he would obey it, pab- 
lithed a ball, explicitly afferting the efficacy of inauigeucies. 

“ Luther,” fays Mr. R. “ had now no refource but ‘inttant fub- 
miflion or open contumacy, and being thus driven to extremes, 
his bold genius prompted him to the latter. Inttead of repeating 
his former profeflions, he now difcovered that the Roman Pontid, 
like other men, might fall into error, and he appealed, by a new in- 
ftrument, from the authority of Leo X. to thet of a general council. 
The bare mention of fuch a council is to the church of Rome equi- 
valent to a declaration of war; but the important events, which 
occurred at this period, turned the attention of Europe from theo- 
Jogical difcuffions to political debates, and Luther was fuffered, 
without any great interference from the church of Rome, to proceed 
in that courfe of conduct from which every effort hitherto made io 
as him had only ferved as en encouragement to him to per- 

evere,” 

The important events to which Mr. R. alludes in the pre- 
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ceding quotation are the intrigues whieh took place towards the 
end of the year 1518 with regard to the fucceflion to the Im. 
perial throne. To thefe intrigues a new impulfe was given by 
the death of the emperor ele¢t Maximilian, which took place 
on the 12th of January 1510. Thisevent gave occafion to the 
firft indication of thofe jealoufies between Charles V- of Spain, 
and Francis [. king of France, which for fo long a fpace of time 
ae devaftation through fome of the faireft parts of Europe, 
qually dreading the elevation of either of thofe powerful mo- 
narchs, Lev had devifed a feheme to fruftrate the views of both, 
But this {cheme having been rendered abortive by the unfkilful- 
netsof hisenvoy, or by the unmanageable ambition of the French 
monarch, he liad the mortification to receive the intelligence 
of Charles having been invefted with the Imperial purple. 
This unwelcome news arrived at atime when the {pirits of 
the pontiff were deprefied by domeftic affli¢tion. In the pre- 
ceding year, by the marriage of his nephew Lorenzo, duke of 
Urbino, to Madelaine de Tours, daughter of John count of 
Boulogne and Auvergne, anda relative of the French monarch, 
he had confirmed and extended his hopes of aggrandifing his 
fumily. But on the 28th of April 1519, his vifions of future 
glory were at once overclouded by the death of his favourite. 
“‘ By the true friends to the honour and character of the pontifi, 
the information of the death of Lorenzo was received with {atis- 
faction rather than with forrow. The earneftnefs which Leo had 
thewnin promoting the advaucement of his nephew, and the unjui- 
tifiable, expenfive, and dangerous methods which he had in iume 
inftances reforted to for that purpofe, were attributed by them to 
his affection for one who was endeared to him, no lefs by a fimilarity 
and participation of misfortunes, than by the ties of blood, and i 
was now generally expected that the pontiff having no equal objet 
of his partiality, would confult only the dignity of his own cha- 
racter, and tue honour and intereft of the Roman fee. Thefe ex- 
pectations were confirmed by the conduct of the pontiff, who on 
this event expreffed his fubmiflion to the will of God, and appeared 
to refume the natural rectitude of his charaéter. That he had not 
on all occafious fulfilled the hopes that had been entertained of him 
is iufticiently apparent, from the bold and remarkable language ci 
“Lodovico Canotla, bithep of Bayeux, who, in giving his fentinents 
on this event to the cardinal da Bibbiena, confiders it as a caule of 
univerfal fatisfaction, and expreties his bopes ‘ that his holinefs wi!! 
‘now become fuch as lie ‘was expected te be on the day he was 
* created pope.’ *” 


On 


Moftraado fu Santit& del tutto volerfi accommodare al 
‘ voler di Dio, ed al naturale iftinto fuo. [1 che ci da fperanzs, 
‘che fua Beatitudine fi poffa ancora veder tale, quale fi {perd ci¢ 
* doveffe effere il gioyao che fu creata.’ Lettere dé Principi. vol... 
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On the death of Lorenzo, Leo delegated the government of 
the Florentine fiate to the cardinal de’ Medici, who difcharged 
thisimportant truft with fingular tkill and fidelity. The duchy 
of Urbino, over which the pontiff exerted a itill nore abfolute 
doininion than that which he exercifed over the Tulcans, he 
annexed to the territories of the church. 

During the vacancy in the Imperial throne, which took place 
between the death of Maximilian and the election of Charles V., 
the doctrines of the reformation made a rapid progreis in Ger- 
many. Alarmed by this circumftance, but {till boping that 
the threatened {chilim might be prevented by conciliatory mea- 
fures, Leodeputed Charles Miltitz, a Saxon nobleman, whofe 
faithful fervices he had experienced, both in a civil and-in a 
military capacity, to repair to the court of the elector of 
Saxony, and to endeavour to foothe the refractory {pirit of 
Luther. Though this new envoy was commiilioned to prefent 
to the eleGtor the precivus gift of the confecrated rofe, he ex- 
perienced from that prince a very cold reception. His inter- 
view with Luther, however; afforded the tairelt profpect of 
tuccefs. By making feafonable concetlions, he to w rought 
upon the mind of the warm-hearted reformer, that he induced 
him to write to the pope a fubmiilive letter, which was fpeedily 
anfwered by Leo in moft gracious and pacific terms. But this 
calm wasof fhortduration. A publicdifputation having taken 
place at Leipfic, Luther, who did not fail to attend on the 
occafion, was irrefiltibly tempted to mingle in the coutrover- 
fy, and in the warmth of altercation, boldly proteifed his novel 
opinions in all their latitude. On his return to Wittcinberg, 
Miltitz again endeavoured to mitigate the ardour ot his zeal ; 
and when he found his own arguments ineffectual, he fummoned 
to his affittance the fociety of Auguftine monks, then met ina 
general chapter, Under pretext of complying with the paci- 
tic folicitations of his brethren, Luther addreifed to the pon- 
tiffa letter, which Mr. Rt. juttly characterifes as “ conveying 
the moft determined oppofition, the mott biiter fatire, and the 
moft marked contempt.” «fhe coniequences of this letter were 
decifive. Leo fulmmated again‘t Luther a ball, the execution 
of which was entrutted to Kccius. The zealous reformer was 
fo far from being terrified by the papal thunder, that he pub- 
licly burnt the bull in the univertity of Wittemberg, and again 
appealed toa general council. 

Both parties now endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the new emperor. Luther by addretling to him a memorial on 
the oppreilion to which the empire was fubject, in confequence 
of the unjuft claims of the holy fee ; Leo, by deputing Alean- 
dro as his legate, with inftructious to {pare no pains to influence 
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Charles to maintain the caufe of orthodoxy. This important 
controverly cameto an iffue at the Diet of Worms, to which 
Lather, on the receipt of the Lmperial {ummons, repaired with 
all the refolution of a martyr. _ For the particulars of his tran- 
factions with thataflembly, we muft refer our readers to Mr, 

X.’s work, where they will find them related in a fiyle which 
rifes to the full height of the elevation of his fubject. But we 
cannot refrain from tranferibing the following remarks, in 
which he pays a heartfelt tribute of applaufe to the courage 
aud integrity of the great reformer. 


“Such was the refult of this memorable interview, which each of 
the adverfe parties feems to have confidered as a caufe of triumph and 
exultation, The Romi‘ hittorians afflert that the conduct of Lv- 
ther on this octafion diminithed his credit, and greatly difappointed 
the expectations which had been formed of him ; whilft his apologitis 
-reprefent it as highly to be commended, and in every refpect wor- 
thy of his character, Norcan it be denied, that when the acutenels 
ot his interrogator compelled him either to affert or to retract the 
doctrines which he had maintained, he rofe to the height of his 
great tafk with that inflexible intrepidity, which was the character- 
iftic feature ofhis mind. Of the theological tenets fo earnetily 
incuicated by Luther, different opinions will be entertained ; and 
whilf fome approve, and fome condemn them, there are perhaps 
others who confider many of them as unimportant, and founded 
merely on fcholafiic and artificial diftinctions ; as equivocal, from 
the uncertainty of their effects on the life and conduét of thofe who 
embrace them; or as unintelligible, being totally beyond the limits 
and comprehention of human reafon; but all parties muft unite in 


__admiring and venerating the man, who, undaunted and alone, could 


fiand betore juch an aliembly, aad vindicate, with unfhaken courage, 
what he conceived. to be the caufe of religion, of liberty, and of 
truth ; fearlefs of any reproaches but thofe of his own confcience, 
or of any difapprobation but thet of his God. This tranfa¢tion 
may, indeed, be efteemed as the moftremarkable and the moft ho- 
nourable incident in the life of that great reformer; by which his 
integrity, and his fincerity, were put to the teft, no lefs than bis ta- 
Jents and his refolution, ‘That he. confiderea it as a proof of u- 
common sortitude, appears from the language in which he adverted 
to it a hhort time before, his death, Thus, faidhe, God gives us fur- 
taitude'for the accajion; but E doubt whether I should now find mye’; 
equal to fuch a tafk*.” 

Though the emperor declared againft Luther, the conftancy 
of the reformer was full unthaken; nor did he yield to the 
private folicitations to which the friends of peace had recourte, 
in order to induce him fo retract his fuppofed errors. Being 
at 

« **¢Tta Deus impa idum reddere poteft hominem; nelcio en 
mune tam fortis efiem.’ Luther. ap. Seckend. tom. i. p. 152.” 
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at length ordered to quit Worms, on his road to Wittemberg 
he was feized by a body of horte, difpatched for that purpofe 
by his friend the elector of Saxony, who conveyed him to 
the cafile of Wartzburg, where he found an afylum till the 
ftorm of perfecution which appeared to be gathering againft 
him was ditfipated. Mr. Rofcse’s fummary of the character 
of that great benefactor of the human race is a model of 
candid dliiteation and elegant compofition. 

In commenting on the confequences of the reformation, 
Mr.R. is of opinion that its immediate effects were favourable 
to the interefis of literature, but that they tended both indi- 
reCtly and directly to the difcouragement of the five arts. 
He perceives its moit beneficial influence in the fpread of 
free enquiry, which being applied to the principles of poli- 
tical inftitutions, tended to meliorate the condition of mau- 
kind; and concludes a chapter, which abounds in interetting 
matter, with the following view of the darker fide of the pic~ 
ture. 


“ That thefe and fimilar advantages were, however, in a great 
degree counterbalanced by the dreadful animolities to which the 
reformation gave rife, as well between the rcformers and the ad- 
herents to the ancient difcipline, as between the different denom:- 
nations of the reformed churches, caunot be denied; and the 
annals of Europe exhibit a dreadful picture of war, defolation, and 
maffacre, occafioned by the various tiruggles of the contending 
parties for the defence, or the eftablifhment, of their refpective 
Opinions*, Whoever adverts to the cruelties cxercifed on the 

Anabaptilis, 


— 





“* The violence of the firft reformers is very fully admitted by 

a learned prelate of the church of England, who, in {peaking of 
Erafmus, fays, ‘ — for the other reformers, fuch as Luther, Calvin, 
and their followers, underftood fo little in what true Chriftian 
charity confifted, that they carried with them into the reformed 
churches, THAT VERY SPIRIT CF PERSECUTION WHICH HAD 
DRIVEN THEM FROM THE eHUKCH OF Rome.” Wearburton's 
Notes on Pope's Ejay on Criticifin, in Pope's Works, vol.i. p. 222. 
The annals of perfecution cannot furnifh a more atrocious infiance 
of bigotry and cruelty, than the burniug of Servetus, in a Protef- 
tant city, and hy Proteftant priciis. ‘The life of this unhappy vic- 
tim of ecclefiaftical tyranny, was written by Henricus ab Allwoerden, 
at the inftance of the learned Mosheim, and publithed at Helmftadt, 
in 1728. From this work, I fall give the letters written by Ser- 
vetus whilft in prifon; from which the reader may judge of the 
cruelty and injuitice of his tyrannical and bigotted perfecutors, the 
ecclefiaftics and magiftrates of Geneva. v. Appendix, CXCII/. 
The execution of Servetus is thus deferibed, in a MS. hittory 
3A 4 vi 
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Anabaptiits, the Socinians, and various other feéts of Chrittians, 
who difler in fome abftrufe or controverted points from the etia- 
biithed churches; whoever furveys the criminal code of the Lu- 
theran and Calvinifiic nations of Europe, and obferves the puuith- 
ments denounced againft thofe who. may dare to diffent, although 
upon the fincereft conviction, from the ettablithed creed, and con- 
fiders the dangers to which they are expofed in fome countries, and 
the difabilities by which they are-ttigmatized and opprefied in 
others, muft admit, that the imporiaht object which the friends 
aiid promoters of rational liberty had in view, has hitherto been 
but imperiectly accomplifhed, and that the human mind, a flave in 
all ages, bas rather changed its matter, than freed itfelf from its 
fervitude. 





of him, cited by Allwoerden, p.112. ‘Impofitus ef Servetus 
trunco ad terram pofito, pedibus ad terram pertingentibus, capiti 
impofita eft corona firaminea, vel frondea, et ea fulphure confperfa, 
eorpds palo alligatum ferrea catena, collum autem tunc fane crafio 
quadruplici aut quintuplici laxo; liber femori alligatus ; ipfe Car- 
nificem ragavit, ne fe diu torqueret. Interea Carnifex ignem in 
ejus confpectum, et deinde in orbem admovit. Homo, vilo igne, 
ita horrendum exclamavit ut univerfum populum perterrefecerit. 
Cum diu langueret, fuerunt ex populo, qui fafciculos confeitin 
conjecerunt. Ipfe horrenda voce clamans, Jefu, Fili Dei eterni 
miferere mei. Post dimidium circiter horae cruciatum expiravit’ 
Calvin, who was apprehenfive that the death of Servetus wight 
entitle him to the rank of a martyr, thought it neceflary to defame 
his memory, by afferting that he had no religion; and inhuimauly 
attributed the natural expreilion of his feelings on the approach of 
his horrible fate, to what he calls a brutal jlupidity. * Ceterum 
ne male feriati nebulones, vecordi hominis pervicacia quafi mar- 
tyrio glorientur, in ejus morte apparuit belluina ftupiditas, unde 
judicium facere liceret, nibil unquam ferio ia religfonem ipfura 
egifle. Ex quo mors ei denunciata eft, nunc attonito fimilis hereve, 
nunc alta fufpiria edere, nunc inftar lymphatici ejulare. Quod 
pott)émum tandem fie invaluit, ut tantum, hifpanico more, reboaret, 
Miscricerdia, Mifericordia.’ Calzini Opufe. ed Genev. 1597. ap. All- 
uoerden. p. 101. What Calvin did not feruple to perform, Melanch- 
ton aud Bullinger did not hefitate to approve. ‘Thus the former 
addreties hinnfelf to the latter on this fubject, ‘ Legi qua de Serveti 
biafphemiis. refpondiftis, et pietatem ac judicia veftra probo. 
Judico etiam Senatum Genevenfem rect? feciffe, quod homiuem 
pertinacem, et non omiffurum blafphemias fu/iulit ; ac mtratus /vin 
effe qui jeveritatem illam improbent. wv. Jortin’s traéts, 8°. tv. i. p. 451. 
Such were the fentiments of the mild, and candid Melanéthon, and 
fuch the firf fruits ofthat reformation, which profeiied to affert 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion, and to en- 
Jizhten and humavize mankind” 
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Ant. CLXXVI. Poems by Francis Wrangham, M. A. Member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.131. Price 4s. Mawman, _ 
London. ; 


1 HEN fome of the wandering children of Thefpis have 
endeavoured, within the narrow precinéts of a barn, to 
delight and improve the inhabitants of a couutry village by 
the reprefentation of the dolorous tragedy of Hamlet, or of 
Richard III., we have have heard thofe redoubted critics, the 
apothecary or the parfon of the parifh, with that the performers 
were either better or worfe, in order that they might either be 
gratified by their ability, ormoved to laughter by theirabfurdity. 
This is precifely the feeling which we experience on the pe- 
rufal of the poemsof Mr. Wrangham, who appears to be poflefied 
of too much tafte to be betrayed into any grofs infringements 
of the laws of compofition, but at the fame time to be fo lamen- 
tably deficient in genius, that we cannot find in his pages one 
brilliant original thought, and hardly one firiking mode of 
expreflion. The wtmoft to which he attains is occafional 
neatuefs of diétion. But though this quality may render a 
copy of verfes tolerable to a circle of iriends, it will not of 
itfelf gain the approbation of the public. Of this truth we wilh 
we could perfuade the multitudinoas authors of pocket volumes 
of poems. Had Mr. W. been duly aware of it, he would 
have fuffered his fpiritlefs lucubrations to remain jn that pri- 
yacy to which, on comparing the date of their imprint (1795) 
with that of their publication, we are led to believe that his 
better judgment had ance induced himto condemn them. The 
perufal of this volume will however confirm the truth of Lord 
Chetierfield’s obfervation, “ that there is perhaps not a fingle. 
book whiclf does not confain in it fomething that is gaod”— 
jor it is adorned by Mr. George Caldwell’s Latin verfion of 
one of Mr. W’s. amatory effufions. As the origival is-a fair 
fpecimen of Mr, W’s. talents, we fhall tranfcribe it, in order 
to enable our readers to revife our verdi¢t, and fhall fubjoin 
Mr. C.’s tranflation, for the gratification of the cultivators of 
utin poetry.: 


When firft the fyren béauty’s face 
My wandering eye furvey’d, 
Unmov’d I faw each fraudiul grace 
That round th’ enchantreis play’d: 
And ftill, with carelefs mien elate, 
Defied the Paphian's wile, 
As ambath’d ina look he fate, 
Or couch’d beneath a fmule: 
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And ftill to move I madly vow'd 
" ~ Along the dangerous way, ; 
Secure~-where other boafters bow’d 
Before the tyrant’s fway. 


Nor learn’d my breaft to heave, the figh, 
Or pour the fecret heart; 

Till. Myra from her beamy eye 
Difpatch’d th’ unerring dart. 


* Fly, fatal thaft!”’ (with cruel zeal 
The confcious murderefs cried) 

“ And teach yon haughty boy to feel 
“ The anguith due to pride.” 


To footh the foul-fubduing pain 
Awhile I fondly ftrove; 

But combated, alas! in vain, 
Th’ omnipotence of love. 


Then, ah! at length, ftern power, forbear ; 
Thy wrath at length forego ; 

Enough my youth has felt of care, 
Enough has tafted woe: 


Or, if ordain’d, by ftubborn fate, 
I drag th’ eternal chain, 

Doom'd, as I bend beneath its weight, 
To court relief in vain— 7 


To Myra equal toil impart, 
On her thy ping beftow ; 

Thrill with love’s agony her heart, 
And bid her fuffer too. 


Lumina cim primim (memini) juvenilia ftrinxit 
Virgineo quicquid ludit in ore decus, 

Tutus ab illecebris veneres mirabar inermes : 
A nobis famam nulla puella tulit. 


Uinc animo audaci nimidm vultuque fuperbo 
Spernebam Paphii mollia tela Dei ; 

Seu rofeo infidias ftruxit mal fidus in ore, 
Seu rifus inter retia texit Amor. 


Szpé quidem dixi, fallacis nefcius aure, 
Me tuté anguftam poffe tenere viam : 
Imprudens nimiim! qui me tam fepé negavi, 
Cetera qui vincit, vincere poffe Deum. 





Evans's Sermon. 


Nam neque adhuc néram triftes profundere queftus, 
Nec noram querulz tangere fila lyra ; 

Cim Myra ex oculis, Phebei fulguris inftar, 
Mifit vindictz tela miniftra fue: 


« T, fuge (fatalis clamavit confcia plage) 
« J, pete (ait) durum, fida fagitta, latus. 

« Hinc tandem, hinc difcat noftri contemptor oportet 
“ Que fint feminea vulnera miffa manu.” 


Peétoris ut fevos pofiem fanare delores, 
Tentavi medic4 quicquid in arte fuit ; 

Sed frufira petii duro me opponere morbo, 
Ah! medica non eft arte fugandus Amor. 


Improbe, parce, puer, pennato fternere ferro; 
In me fatales define ferre minas: 

Preteritos eginon tam feliciter annos ; 
Experta ett varias noftra juventa vices. 

Sin, que difpenfant mortalia fila, forores 
Impofito prohibent folvere colla jugo ; 

Si me fata jubent wternam ferre catenam, 
Nec prodett votis follicitaffle Deos—~ 

Tu faltém Mire parilem, puer, incute plagam ; 
Languefcat, quefo, vulnere nympha pari, 

Hac quoque cognofcat quid fit fuccumbere amori, 
Tranfadigatque animas una fagitta duas. 


—— - 








Art. CLXXVII. The Deftruion of the combined Fleets of France 
and Spain: a Sermon preached at Worjhip-freet, Thurfiay, De- 
cember 5, 1805. To which is fubjoined a Lift of the Ships taken, 
Junk, burnt, and otherwife dejiroyed, in the late Victory. By J. 
Evans, A.M. Price 1s, 

HE late ever-memorable engagement of Lord Nelfon 
has infpired the nation with uncommon triumph, joy, 
and gratitude—triumph in the defeat of an inveterate and 
menacing foe, joy in our own fecurity, and gratitude to the 
Dilpofer of all events, for giving us the victory chrough that 
illuftrious here, whe feii a victim to his own giory, jThe iin- 
portance and magnitude of the event fully jutiitied our rulers 
1n appomting a day of public thankigiving, and the author of 
this “difcourfe feems to have his mind in unifon with the ge- 
neral feelings. Of all the preachers whofe eloquence or 
learning might evince their zeal in the caufe of their country, 
none can boaft of a more appropriate text than Mr. E. “ dud 
the third part of the ships were defiroyed.” Rev. viii. a 
The number of thips, which on both fides engaged, being 
about three times the number of thote deftroyed, correfponded 
in 
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in a furprifing manner to the words of infpiration. This 
fingular coincidence might tempt a lefs judicious interpreter 
to reprefent the language of the infpired penmai as really 
prophetic of the event. But Mr. B. foberly cautions his 
earers againft fuch a conclufiou ; and, after a brief. explane- 
tion of the paflage, places before them, with fimplicity and 
energy, tome of the aufpicious coalequences refulting from 
this celebrated victory. [ 
if delivered with animation, as no doubt it was, the difcourfe 
muft have been powerfully feit by the audience. It is, indeed, 
a fenfible and able performance ; and from the fimplicity of 
the ftyle, as well as the vigour, loyalty, yet purity of the fenii- 
meats, we cagnot help wilhing it a wide circulation. 


Cc 
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